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The Grand Canyon 
Nature's Calendar of the Passing Centuries 
The Story of the Grand Canyon, how it 
was made, comes to you in convenient booklet 
form through the research of the U.S. Geological 
Survey and published by Fred Harvey 
learn to read the story in Nature's own silently 


Here we 


eloquent record of the passing centuries, told to us 
in the paint-bright colors of the different strata, the 
strangely sculptured formations and canyons 
within the canyons made by the endless forces of 
erosion. Come behind the scenes of this magnificent 
Sculpture of Nature with N. H. Darton, geologist 
as your guide in this exploration of the earth's 
See how the Grand Canyon was 
fashioned by the hand of Nature, from the tools 
of Nature 


of Nature in her most picturesque and inspiring 


greatest chasm 
wind and water; bringing you the art 
creation. This storyof the geologic signifiacnce of 
the canyon is told so clearly and simply that one 
almost forgets the years of endless research that 
has made the significance of each rock formation 
a chapter in the history of the earth. Seventy-five 
pages, 37 photographs and numerous drawings 
and cross sectiens of the strata make written and 
pictorial story of the Grand Canyon one that every 
member of your class will enjoy, for here is the 
breath-taking evidence that Nature is the greatest 
sculptor of all 

Send 50 cents for your copy of THE STORY OF 
THE GRAND CANYON to Fred Harvey, Indian 
Building, Santa Fe Station, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 


Simulated Stained Glass projects give your 
classes a wide variety of stimulating ideas 
especially well-suited to the Xmas season. Through 
the courtesy of Ruth Almy, an authority on simu- 
lated stained glass, you are offered, without charge 
a folder giving in complete detail a wide variety 
of stained glass designs ideally suited to class 
projects 

In addition to eight diferent Xmas or other 
religious designs, there are such design titles as 

Children of Many Lands," 
and others 
the origin of the design and other facts concerning 
it. And for those wishing to buy a detailed pattern 
of the designs, the sizes and prices for each are 
given In addition 


“The Four Seasons” 
Each design carries a footnote giving 


the folder gives prices for 
materials you may need to make simulated stained 
glass quickly and easily 

The designs, in miniature, shown in the free 
folder will stimulate you and your students to make 
original designs covering a variety of interesting 


subjects—Contests, School Games, and Dances, 
Holidays, etc. And for integration with History, 
Geography and Bible Lands, the suggestions give 
you a firm foundation upon which to build a com- 
plete series of simulated stained glass projects 
covering many school subjects and events through- 
out the year. So add this folder to your project 
the fascinating subject it covers adds 
new interest and enthusiasm to your lessons 


reference file 


We will gladly forward your name to the spon- 
sor. Simply wite Family Circle Editor, SCHOOL 
ARTS Magazine, 1101 Printers Building, Worcester 
8, Mass., and ask for your free copy of SIMU- 
LATED STAINED GLASS DESIGNS 


BOOKS 


This column brings to you 

a cross section of current 

publications of interest to 
art and craft teachers 





Famous Paintings, An Introduction to Art or 
Young People by Alice Elizabeth Chase. The 
Platt & Munk Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 112 
pages, 172 illustrations, 48 in color. Size, 8 by 
10! 2 inches. Price, $3.50 
This excellent book for readers of all ages 

presents the stories behind the world’s great paint 

ings. And is illustrated in the colors that made the 
paintings famous 
The publisher has called on Alice Elizabeth 

Chase 

visiting the Yale University Art Gallery to select 


who teaches children as well as adults 


the pictures and write the text. With great care and 
a rare feeling for what will enchant readers, young 
and old, she has chosen an amazingly varied 
group of paintings, including all the beloved old 
favorites and many others that will no doubt be 
The result is the pages 
of this book come to life with rich and colorful 


favorites before very long 


works of masters, old and new 

The paintings are grouped in a way that will 
surely attract youngsters, that is, by subject mat 
Storms at Sea, Children and Pets 
Saints at Home, The Victorious Wrestler, Famous 


ter—Horses 


Actresses, Man and Beast, Trains and Stations 
For each group the 
author has written a brief introduction that is a 


Playing Games, and so forth 


model of lively, stimulating and informative com- 
ment. Many a person buying this book for a 
youngster will soon find himself captured by the 
magic world that great art creates 

All in all, FAMOUS PAINTINGS completely 
answers the need for a picture book that will not 
only enthrall readers of all ages but introduce them 
to the inspiring legacy of the greatest painters of all 
time. Renaissance Italy, Victorian England, ancient 
Greece and modern America as seen through the 
eyes of the great masters 

Order copies for library and classroom from 
Creative Hands Bookshop, 1110 Printers Bldg 
Worcester 8, Mass 


Self-expression Through Art by Elizabeth 
Harrison. W. J. Gage & Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Canada. 112 pages. Size, 7!» by 10 inches 

Price $4 00 

From across the border comes this new book on 


ed on page 


THE 


SEARCHLIGHT 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEWS 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


Two New Motion Pictures have recently been 
released for public showing by Ford Motor Com 
pany 
journeys One moves the 


These films take the viewers on contrasting 
camera behind the 
wheels of an automobile for a series of six 10- 
The second, en 


is a 30-minute 


minute driver education studies 
titled 


color documentary of life on a Colorado cattle 


The American Cowboy 


ranch 
The addition of the twe 
total of twenty-six 16-millimeter pictures which the 


latest films makes a 


Ford Motor Company makes available to schools 


colleges churches, civic organizations, and so 


forth, without charge. It is interesting to note that 
the six driver education studies were prepared 
under the guidance and advice of the National 
Commission on Safety Education of the NE.A 
For a catalog listing of all the films available to 
you, see your local Ford or Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer, or write to the Public Relations Office of 
the Ford Motor Company in Dearborn, Michigan 


California Readers wil! be interested to know 
that forty-one artists of their state won cash prizes 
medals, and ribbons in the most comprehensive 
arts and crafts show ever presented at the California 
August 30—September9 
The prize-winning paintings and prints are the 


State Fair in Sacrament 
final selections from nearly 1200 entries in 5 cate 
gories 


United Nations Week, October 21—27 
1951. For your extra-curricular work in connec 
tion with United Nations Week the American 
Association for the United Nations, Inc. has just 
announced that kits are available for use by 
teachers and students. The teacher kit sells for 50 
cents and the student kit, 20 cents 

A complete listing of the items included in each 
kit may be had by simply writing to Dorothy B 
Robins, American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., 45 East 56th St., New York 21,N. Y 
and ask for a listing of the contents of United Na 
tions Week Kit for students and teachers. Both of 
the kits contain a wide variety of material designed 
to make your United Nations Week programs 
more stimulating and interesting 


This Past Summer Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, Pro 
fessor of Fine Arts and Head of the Fine and In 
dustrial Arts Department at Teachers College 
Columbia University, was appointed a United 
States delegate to a Unesco seminar on the teach 
ing of visual arts in general education 

The seminar was held in Bristol, England and 
was attended by educators from thirty-five coun 
tries Doctor Ziegfeld is the 
president of N.A.E.A, 


immediate past 





Fancy takes to flight with 
ARTISTA Water Colore _~ 


Art teaching is an indispensable means of 
awakening and stimulating the imagination, 
but for effective teaching good tools are 
essential. Art teachers everywhere are 
unanimous in their praise of Artista Water 


Colors because their brilliant, vibrant 





colors are a stimulus to the creative 
faculties. Available in sets of 4, 7,8 
and 16 colors, with semi-moist or 
dry paint. Refills purchasable 


in strips of 4 or 12. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


For posters, murals and chalk 
board work, specify AN-pDt 
septic Colored Dustless Crayon 


OTHER GOLD MEDAL Art Products are Crayola Crayons, Artista Tempera, Artist: escol, Artista Flexola Paint, 


Genie Handipaint, Shaw Finger Paint, Amazart Decorating Paint, Perma Pressed Crayor Ter-Art Chalk Crayor 





J. Cloyd Miller, newly elected Pres Corma Mowrey, Past Pres Left to right: Dale Goss, Pres, NAEA., Seattle, Wash Left to right: Jose Jorquin Rivera, Exec. Sec., Insular 
NEA. Marion Quin Dix, Vice- NEA Marion Quin Dix, Vice-pres., NA E.A., Elizabeth. N. J Teachers’ Assn., Puerto Rico; Mabel Studebaker, past 
pres, NA EA Dr. I. L. deFrancesco, Sec.-Treas., NA E.A., Kutztown, Pa Pres, NE.A.. Manvel Hernandez, Dir. Voc. Re- 


habilitation, Puerto Rico 


? 


Dr. and Mrs. Herbert Clish, Left to right: Doris McMillan, Art Dept, San Francisco Mr. and Mrs. Richard Reyn- N.A.E.A. Council, left to right Paul Dalzell, Marion Quin 
Supt. ef Schools, San Francisco Calif.; Vihella Martin, Co-ordinator, Marin County, Calif olds, College of the Pacific, Dix, Ray Faulkner, Dr. 1. L. deFrancesco, Idella Church, 
Cali Archie Wedemeyer, Art Dir, San Francisco, Calif.; Sara Stockton, Calif Dale Goss, Archie Wedemeyer, Charles M. Robertson, 

joyner, State Art Dir, Richmond, Va Sara Joyner, W. H. Milliken, Jr. 


- 


( 


| 


Left to night Dr. 1. L. deFrancesco, Miss Graff, Left to right: Flerence Hord, Art Dir, Riverside, Calif Doris Standerfer, Lois Shore, Supv. of 
Henry Schaffer Simmer Pasadena, Calif Charles Ahern, Los Angeles, Calif; Pauline Smeed, -ordinator Eureka, Calif 
onolulu, Hawaii Stockton, Calif 


Art 


At the NEA convention this sum- 
mer an enthusiastic group repre- 
senting the NAEA took an active 
part in the varied program. These 
informal shots show a few of the 
personalities representative of 
both groups. The convention was 
in San Francisco, July 1-6, and the 
Hotel Palace was convention 
headquarters. 


Photos courtesy VW 


Left to right Janey Van der Left to right: Bernice Arnarich, San Jose, Calif Left to right’ Winoma Tomanoery, San Francisco, Calif 
eer, Los Angeles, Calif Mr. and Mrs. Leroy King, Oakland, Calif Millie Treskow, San Francisco, Calif; Cecile Dicks, Yolo 


Mabel Lundy, Los Gatos, Calif County, Calif; Margaret Grenier, Los Angeles, Calif 
Catherine Samuels, San Jose 
Calif 











Especially for pens and instru- 
ments encrusted with dried 
waterproof drawing inks. 


Cleans easily, thoroughly .. . 
HAVE YOU TRIED THE hit HIGGINS ee 


Makes them better than new, 


F fe e 
N ( [ 7 A N R ) for besides being clean, they 
are “broken in”. 
e : | 
> | ' 


Odorless, non-inflammable, 
harmless to brushes and in- 
struments, Non-injurious to 
skin and clothing .. . non 


volatile. 
be 





: a , a | by the makers of HIGGINS 
HIG G | f x ay AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 
PEN CL EAN Ot 


The pint size shown will cleanse hundreds of 
pens ond instruments as it moy be used over and 
over again. Also available in % oz. and 24 oz 


HIGGINS 


INk COMPANY, INC. 
271 NINTH ST., BRLYN, 15, X.Y. 
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IN OUR 
OPINION~ 


STYLES 
EIGHT TIP 
SIZES 


TRIPLE 


RESERVOIR i é ; 


LeTreRing PENS 


have the right tip for 
every art need 


Asovrre B rourc Crt 
ROUND 
Dow F-B HINGED 


INKS “ BLACK, WHITE 
and RICH COLORS! 


This ad drawn with BCD Speedball Pens un Speedball inks 


ITEMS of 
IN ES 


W) 


If You Use Air Brush you will want a copy 
of the Wold Air Brush Mfg. Company's catalog 
which this company has generously made available 
to SCHOOL ARTS readers. Their complete line of 
air brushes equipment, supplies and other equip- 
ment are illustrated and described in this catalog 
The 36 pages are printed on heavy-coated paper, 
bringing out in complete detail the many pieces of 
equipment and air brushes illustrated. You will 
also find many suggestions for using air brush in 
your art work, some of them new to you perhaps 
The booklet also tells how to use air brush— 
position—stroke—techniques and materials rec- 
ommended for various types of work such as color- 
ing, display art, murals, stencils and others 

For your free copy of this excellent catalog write 
to Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 No. California 
Ave., Chicago, 47, Ill 


A New Leathercraft Catalog is offered to 
you by J. C. Larson Co. of Chicago. This company 
has established an enviable reputation of the qual- 
ity of their products, and attractive presentations of 
them. Their new catalog No. 51 is an outstanding 
example of the reason for this reputation. The 
books, accessories, and projects are attractively 
grouped and displayed; framed with blocks of red, 
blue, and yellow borders. The catalog offers you 
a complete selection of leathercraft books, designs 
and patterns, lacing, tools, stamps—all the quality 
accessories you need to complete simple or 
elaborate leathercraft articles. 

The catalog lists no leather. Instead, the com- 
pany will be glad to send you twice a month a 
current stock and price list, giving you up-to-the- 
minute prices of leather and the availability of 
different kinds 

For your free copy of this catalog, simply write 
Items of Interest Editor, SCHOOL ARTS Maga- 
zine, 1110 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., 
and ask for a copy of J. C. Larson Co. catalog 
No. 51. You'll find it useful many times 


* * 


Make It of Leather, published by the US 
Department of Commerce is written to give the 
novice a working knowledge of leathercraft and to 
promote wider interest in the craft both inschool and 
home 

Methods of making more than 15 different 
leather articles are fully described in this booklet 
and details are given for decorating leather and 
for making decorations of leather. In addition, 
some original designs by the author, J. G. Schnit- 
zer, are included 

The 33 pages conveniently divide the material 
into 3 main sections. The Introduction gives basic 
equipment, information on handicraft leathers, 
types of leatherwork, selection of leather, and the 
importance of instructions. Under ‘Methods of 


Continued on page 6-a 


GRUMBACHER 


“MUSTS” FOR THE CLASSROOM 
GRUMBACHER LONG HANDLE EASEL 
BRUSH SERIES 6851 


Good quality black bristle for all 
school art purposes. Flat, chiseled 
14”to 114" — 33¢ to $1.38 each. 


GRUMBACHER WASH 
BRUSH SERIES 4018 


Large size, for use by ad- 
vanced students. Guaran- 
teed point, set in rustproof 
ferrule. 35¢ each. 

WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
ON SCHOOL ART BRUSHES 
GRUMBACHER 
SYMPHONIC WATER 
COLOR SET 30-17 


16 brilliant colors in a metal 
box, arranged in a ‘‘sym- 
phonic’ color- 

circle to aid 

in visualizing 

color theory 


2 brushes 

















M. GRUMBACHER 


472 WEST 34th ST. NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 








NEW!... 
GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


The new giant handbook with 
more than 100 pages . . . thousands 
of items ...1is just off the presses. 
It containscomplete informationon 
Leathereraft, Metalcraft, Ceram- 
ics, fextile Colors and more than a 
score of other handicrafts. 

Send 25 cents in coin or stamps. 
Your money will be refunded with 
your order of $5.00 or more. 


SEND NOW! 

for this valuable, 
informative 
handbook 
Dept. S-3 


IS rel tts 
907 So. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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an easy-to-do classroom project= 


THANKSGIVING FAVORS ARE FUN to make from easy-to-handle PLASTIC Woop. Mold 
fruit, pumpkins, baskets and wooden bowls as you would clay or putty. They will 
harden quickly and permanently into grainless wood. Control consistency with 
PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. Sandpaper lightly. Paint with poster paint, water colors 
or oils and shellac. 

SHAPE NUT OR CANDY CONTAINERS into little bowls and shellac. You will be amazed 
at how closely they look like tiny antique wooden bowls. Directions for making the 
Puritan girl and boy place cards are given below. 





1. Cut form from heavy cardboard. 2. Build up PLASTIC WOOD on front to desired thickness. Add thin layer to back 
3. Cut name card, paste as is shown. Paste on molded hands. Cut a circle for base. Build up PLASTIC WOOD mound 
Insert figure. 4. Sandpaper lightly. Paint and shellac 


Handles like putty... hardens into wood —it’s permanent! 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 
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DRAWING AND LETTERING 


PENS 


Preferred by 
professionals 
and students 
everywhere 


20 different 
point styles 
for complete 
versatility 


The right point for 
every drawing 
and lettering 

need 


Ostertrook 
Lettering 
Pens 


Precision Products 
of America’s first 
pen maker 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


( 


Continued from page 4-a) 


Working Leather "* you will find clearly described 
and illustrated: Modeling, Embossing, Carving, 
Molding, Cut or Open Work, Stamping, Plaiting 
and Braiding, Tassels and Rosettes, and Lacing. 
And the third section gives designs for making 
more than 15 leather articles—popular and practi- 
cal in school and home—for boys, girls and adults. 
A copy of this booklet in your craft library will be 
helpful many times. Send 15 cents to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for your copy. 


* * * 


Papercraft Projects for Youngsters are 
offered you ina recent booklet published by The 
Bordon Co. There are 10 projects described and 
illustrated, and each can be completed easily and 
in a short time by busy young fingers. Such projects 
as animals, trees, etc., by the Snipped Paper 
method, Novelty Boxes, Decorative Bottle Holders, 
Molded Paper Bowls and Scatterpins are among 
the projects carefully and clearly described for you 

Your pupils will enjoy making these party gifts, 
presents and favors with this booklet as a guide. In 
addition, they will soon be making articles of their 
own design to decorate the schoolroom or take 
home—thus adding one more medium to their 
artcraft experience 

For your free copy of PAPERCRAFT PRO}J- 
ECTS write Mr. T. J. Dee, The Bordon Company, 
Chemical Division, 350 Madison Ave., New 
York 17,N.Y 

Cutting Paper Sculpture by Paul McPharlin, 
a 32-page how-to-do-it booklet is offered to you 
without charge by the publisher, X-acto Crescent 
Products of New York City. Written by an expert 
on the subject, the author gives you the basic tech- 
niques in paper sculpture and describes and illus- 
trates each. He also shows you some excellent 
examples of expert work to give you an idea of 
the range and high degree of perfections attain- 
able with this medium. In addition, you will find a 
section on modern art applied to paper sculpture 
and a section illustrating Xmas tree ornament 
designs. With this book as a guide your pupils 
will soon develop original designs and create 
unique figures, shapes, and articles in this fascinat- 
ing medium 

For your free copy of CUTTING PAPER 
SCULPTURE write on your school letterhead to 
Items of Interest Editor, SCHOOL ARTS Maga- 
zine, 1110 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


* * * 


Two New—Free—Films on U.S. Railroads. 
The Association of American Railroads has 
recently placed two new documentary motion 
pictures with The Princeton Film Center for circula- 
tion to 16mm audiences throughout the country 
Titles of the new subjects are ‘On the Track"’ and 
“Whistle in the Night.’ The new pictures graphi- 
cally portray the adventurous saga of the world’s 
largest rail transportation system. 

“On the Track"’ is a 20-minute color film de- 
picting the important role of the railroads as the 
nation prepares to face the present-day world 
crisis. We see on the screen the birth of the rail- 
roads and watch their growth from the picturesque 
beginning to the ulta-modern trains of today 

“Whistle in the Night’’ is an 18-minute, black 
and white, 16mm version of one of the latest re- 
leases in the THIS IS AMERICA series. Received 
with much enthusiasm by millions of theater 

(Continued on page 9-a) 


Lrtarenss 


"EXPENSIVE BRUSHES 


-». at less than half the cost! 


Brushes by Delta are tailored to the needs (and budgets) 
of schools. Made with the craftsmanship and quality ma- 
terials of highest priced brushes . . . fine animal hairs 
in shed-proof settings . . . non-rust ferrules crimped se- 
curely to well-balanced, durable handles. See Delta's 


special school line of your school supply dealer's now! 





brush 
mfg. corp. 
119 Bleecker St., 
N.Y.12, N.Y. 











DEVELOP CHILDREN’S TALENT WITH 


fs 


erm 


POUR IT 


THREE 
SIMPLE 
STEPS 


PAINT IT 
to make many artistic figures, easy to paint 


24 colorful, story-telling sets that instruct and 
amuse for endless hours 
PLUS 300 additional individual molds 


All sets contain rubber molds, modeling powder, 
harmless paints, brushes, and other necessary 
items — skillfully fashioned for young hands. 


Each mold assures faithful sculptures from finely 
detailed designs 


See them in leading stores or send for a color catalog 


Model-Craft 


MOLDING & COLORING SET 














MODEL-CRAFT, INC. 


521 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 




















It’s Fun 


to Draw 


... with GENERAL’S 


BRUSH 


THE FIRST.- 


OR 
ED SOLELY F 


CERAM! 
SAAD DECORATING 


| 
OCTOBER REMINDER! The efFAmie BRUSH 


Check your stock of SPEEDBALL Linoleum Cutters— provides: 
Send for free charts on Linoleum Block Printing Subjects 


Ae Snanes < <p in @ Easy application of ceramic glozes ’ 
by) SPEEDBALL j —evenly, smoothly and without i- - 
2) LINOLEUM CUTTERS * streaking yr sterad 
ASEORAMTHT He 


1 
SPERDEALA UROLEUM CUTTERS ne Longer inside length of finest qual- Drawn with Gener U's Charcoal Pencil (4B 
Wits €-2 LOADING UAKDLS : ity hair for greater spring by 8th grade pupil 


Extra heavily filled with longer CHARCOAL PENCIL — 3 degrees, 28 - 4B - 6B 
stronger more durable hoir—with Charcoal in its most practical form for al! charcoa 
natural gels drawing purposes—cast drawing, portraits, still life 

landscapes, etc. The same satisfying results, but 


now with clean hands, clean clothes 
Permanent boked settings to guar- 


antee no shedding 








Non-ferrous metal ferrules to eli- 
minate rust 


iF YOUR DEALER CANNOT 
SUPPLY YOU — FORWARL 
HIS NAME AND ADDRESS 


DEPT. SA-10 





ATTENTION re a 70”, opely , 
DEALERS & & j 
INSTRUCTORS Se | hie 
BERGEN BRUSH SUPPLIES lenin » 
Lyndhurst, N. J : : 


PIONEERS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CERAMIC BRUSHES 


y 


Drawn with General's Flat Sketching 





’encil (OB) by 7th grade pupil 


. ‘ FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL—3 degrees, 2B- 

POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE Look BN cack, Gesed. Con bo ernd wit cruigh 

SPEED POTTER’S WHEEL h ° f ” > edge for streamlining, and unusual lettering 

Compact, portable, mounts any- att om ormative a 2 Eve eee 
place. Combines professional ads in SCHOOL ARTS 

features and versatility never be- 

fore available at such a popular 


— yen ao. school pupils, illustrate the use of but 


built for smooth long-lifed per- Zead > two of General's many different pen- 
formance. Ideal for schools and 





These drawings, made by grade 


cil mediums . . . that should prove 
home ceramic studios. 
interesting to your students, too, 


what advertisers tell Yes, it’s not only fun, but an advan- 
you about their f tage to draw with General's 

. £ America’s most complete selection 
DESIGNED FOR School ust Ess * products OF services : of fine drawing pencils. At your local 


art supply dealer. 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot 
control provides speed range from 38 to 130 € WU rite for a free trial pencil naming 
RPM. Other features include built-in water con- 


tainer, attached wedging wire, reversible 9 inch your favorite pencil and degree 


throwing head with recess for molding plaster to specify and buy 


bats. Order by mail now ¢ » « of write for 
complete literature. them for your work 
Mfd. by B & | Manufacturing Co., Burlington, Wis. 


Doo. NEVER BEFORE 
geERe SO Low a prict 





Aahere of, Fias Facile asses (IEF 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


67-73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CITY 6 NS 
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i Wa 


. ® 
water SOLUBLE 


INK 
PRINTING a A A AQUA PASTEL SETS Nos. 212 and 224 
unoreum BLOCK PR 
WEB 


WATER SOLUBLE 
—) AQUA PASTEL 
PRINTING INK A CRAYON WITH WHICH TO 


The strong, bright colors of Weber Aqua- PAINT AS WELL AS DRAW! 


I 
print Inks dry with a satiny-smooth finish Weber Aqua Pastels are prepared from finest- 
similar to that produced by water color or quality, chemically pure pigments 

' 


show lo ay af the — - ae 
how-card color. Any of the colors can be They e water-soluble, and can be apy edand 


blended to obtain secondary hues blended in dry form in the usual pastel method, 
or converted into a rich wash by means of a 


4 


These it . . “el *® neoblem : 
hese inks present no “clean-up” problem brush moistened 


with clean water 
. they are easily washed with water from es \ A 

‘ . Available in separate sticks and assortments 
implements, clothing, and hands . and ot 12 and 24 clon 


they leave no stain 








Weber Aquaprint Inks are available in 
the following colors: 
Red Mag Gree 
_— —_— o Made by F. WEBER CO. 
Orange Brown slack Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
Turquoise (Lt. Blue) Dark Blue PHILADELPHIA 23, PA 

St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 




















Hand Weaving Courses... 
are becoming more and 
more popular in schools 
and other organizations 
The Hughes Fawcett con- 
sultant service is helping 
in many ways to make 
such instruction possible 





Geese and Moon ne and practical 


FREE PRINT EXHIBIT Teachers and Instructors 


are invited to write us for our 40-page catalog No. 3 and 
complete book of samples containing 10 sample color cards 
DRAKENFELD Treat your school to a cultural exhibition of linens, cottonsand wools. They will besent FREE toteach- 


of rare handmade color wood-block prints ers and instructors writing on their school or organization 
stationery. To others, both 


¢ | a ys e g | az eG & Landscapes, birds, and flower compositions catalog and samples will be 
shes > : -— sent postpaid for $1.00. This 
Now you can cut down crazing, No charge or obligation. Ge nerous com dollar will berefunded on first 
2 ‘ A : : mission. Limited number of exhibits avail purchase of $10.00 or more 
shivering. blistering, pinholing ble. Write for full detail Diets 
; , I stile tails. aaeeteteend Metelbutere. dace 
and crawling. How? Using Drak- wit ee a see ee 1888, of Irish ‘ 
enfeld clay bodies with Draken- The Robert Lee Gallery career 
feld glazes. The combination can’t a 
mer fee Newtown, Conn. THE ORIGINAL 
be beat! Both the dry casting and 


the moist plastic clay bodies are Hughes Faueett, Inc. 


specifically designed for cone 06 

















Dept. SA-10, 115 Franklin St. New York 13, N. Y. 


glazes 
And, it’s a cinch to make a slip 
with the dry clay body . . . simply 


add water and adjust to proper ART-CRAFTS ‘ . AND ALL 
consistency. You may prefer the CATALOG : CRAFT GOODS 


moist plastic body. It’s supplied 
: : \ ny eT 
ready-to-use... just throw it on Hundreds of ideas ustrate. 
: sages designs IN COLOR. Complete : 
the wheel and start spinning. Listings of Tea Tiles, Wooden NEW CATALOG! 
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“THE PRESENTATION" by Angelo Da Fonseca is a beautifully designed panel which merges the individual characteristics 
of India’s culture with one of the most cherished celebrations of all time. From the Vatican collection of native arts and 
crafts of Near East, Africa, and Asia 





A sensitively detailed brush painting called ‘‘Flight into 
Egypt’ by Lukas Cheng of China. Also from the Vatican 
collection. 


SPIRITUAL ENCHANTMENTS 


ELEBRATIONS are those occasions perpetuated 
and kept alive by each individual's participation 
in the joy of expressing an ideal in his own way 
for his own time. Customary celebrations have been the 
accumulated expressions of individuals adapted to group 
participation and preserved by general approval for 
future generations. Rituals which no longer serve a practi- 
cal purpose nor fire the imagination of contemporary 
culture are those which have ceased to exist. Celebra- 
tions carrying on ever-essential moral and spiritual 
enchantments of home and community life are those which 
have become our regular holidays. The more who have 
contributed to these festivities, the richer the tradition has 
become and the more it has contributed to our educational 
and social benefits. 
All the arts—music, drama, the dance, literature, and 
the arts and crafts—are responsible for the pieservation of 


these cherished heritages which are the source of our 
holiday customs. It is our artistic expressions which will 
inspire and develop new celebrations for tomorrow. 
Through the various arts we may contribute our interpreta- 
tions of piety or jubilance, perpetuating the enchantment 
for the enjoyment and benefit of future cultures. The 
individual who sincerely crystalizes an ideal is the one 
who derives the fullest enjoyment from festive celebration 
and is most capable of passing on its benefits to others. 

By having our children learn the true background and 
meaning of our traditional observances in a free and 
versatile art education program, we allow them the 
privilege of sincerely activating their own interpretations 
of celebration and help them develop a reverence of 
custom by which they may discover spiritual enchant- 
ment. This is the spark that kindles the fire of individual 
creativity and builds the spiritual power we all must have 
if we are to think independently and work together toward 
a world of lasting happiness. 


Editor 


Another of the Vatican collection shows ‘Mother and 
Child" by Teresa Koseki Kimiko of Sophya University, 
Tokyo. The artist has so successfully imparted the love and 
reverence of the Japanese for family traditions, including 
costume and home decoration 
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FALL HOLIDAYS 


CHRISTMAS 
IN THE HALL 


THELMA E. WEISLEDER 
Art Teacher 


Photography by 
HELEN NICHOLS 


Science Teacher 


Plandome Road School 
Long Island, New York 


Not only did the children realize 
their ambition of making large, life- 
sized figures, but they had been im- 
bued with the spirit of the Christmas 
story—a _ beautiful introduction to 
the most celebrated holiday of our 
culture “ 


OMETIMES ideas for creative activities come so 

fast that a teacher can hardly keep up with them. 

That's what happened just before Christmas last 
year. | was taking a group of children—a mixed group 
grades five to eight—on a sketching trip. We were riding 
on a Fifth Avenue bus when the children began to talk 
admiringly about the window displays. They admired 
especially the life-size papier-mache figures in gay 
costumes. They asked how they were made. As | was 
explaining the use of papier-mache, one child said 
excitedly that she would like to make one. Another 
child agreed and quickly added, ‘‘We could make an 
Angel for Christmas!" 


That was only the beginning! 


By the time we reached our destination the project was 
all planned. The figures would be life-size, naturally! 
There would be a Christ Child, a Madonna, three Wise 
Men, Joseph, and, since Martha would not be swayed 
from her original idea by the other children, there was to 
be one Angel. 
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| must admit | was excited, too, but the big question 
in my mind was, How?" Well, that was good, because 
we all worked together inventing ways and means. The 
children knew how they wanted to make the heads. They 
had seen other children making papier-mache puppet 
heads over a clay core. The only difference would be the 
size—these had to be as large as our own heads. 


So this is where we began. And we began the next 
day. The children were not in the same class, so they 
came to the art room whenever free time permitted. 


The clay heads were modelled, then covered with cook- 
ing grease. Newspaper was cut in strips about an inch 
wide, dipped in a creamy solution of wallpaper paste and 
water, and applied to the clay core. When they were dry 
the heads were cut apait with a saw—we couldn't cut 
through with a knife—and the clay was removed. The 
two halves were pasted together again with more paper 
strips soaked in the wallpaper paste. When these were 
dry they were painted with tempera. 





The bodies were not as easy. We experimented with 
various materials and finally found this method best: a 
broomstick was cut for the main vertical of the body. A 
small dowel stick—for the support of the head—was cut 
the width of the neck of the papier-mache head, but was 
not yet fastened to the head. It was nailed to the top of 
the broomstick like the top of a “T."’ A hole was drilled 
through the broomstick where the shoulders would be. 
Two wire coat-hangers were untwisted and inserted into 
the hole, then looped back and twisted around itself to 
form the shoulders and arms. 


A large sheet of heavy cardboard was rolled in a 
funnel shape around the broomstick with the large diam- 
eter at the bottom and fastened with an office paper 
stapler. The small end of our cardboard funnel reached 
to the approximate waist of the body. It would have been 
better if it was large enough to reach to the shoulders. We 
fastened the narrow end of the funnel to the broomstick 
with adhesive tape. 


Now that the form would stand, the neck of the head 
was nailed to the small dowel. We tried various ways of 
building up the form. The problem was to get a material 
that would be light in weight and yet would hold the final 
sheets of papier-mache that would be used on the outside. 


Finally we hit on a plan that worked. A cord was tied to 
the broomstick just above the narrow end of the funnel. 
Newspapers were crumpled and held in place under the 
cord as it was wound round and round the cardboard and 
back up to the head where it was tied securely. The arms 
were also built up this way. 


Now we were ready for the final stage. Whole sheets 
of newspaper were dipped into the wallpaper paste and 
draped to the form. Several layers were applied to 
achieve the desired eect but each layer was allowed to 
dry before another was added. The sheets could be 


draped in folds as a loose fitting garment would hang. 
The draped clothes of the figures were sprayed with 
colored India ink. In this way we could get darker tones 
in the folds which give highlight to the outside curves. 


A cradle was built and the Christ Child was bedded in 
brown, yellow, and dark green raffia. The light bulbs in 
the hall were removed and a baby spotlight, with yellow 
gelatin, was played on the face of the Christ Child and 
spilled out over the surrounding figures. 


One little first grade boy was seen stepping very cau- 
tiously on the raffia on the floor, to lean over the crib 


and gently, with one finger, touch the face of the Christ 
Child. 
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In the proper environment the figures assumed natural proportion 


CHRISTMAS IN THE PARK 


PEARL M. CLARKIN 
Instructor of Arts and Crafts, Silvermine Guild School of Art, and Norwalk Y.M.C.A. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


PROGRESSIVE young elementary school princi- 

pal dreamed of an idea that would give all the 

children in his school an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the Christmas story of ‘Peace on Earth, Good Will 
to Men." It was constructing a Nativity scene in our 
park. Mr. Yackulics felt that since the Jewish Festival 
of Lights fell during this time, it would give ou. school a 
real chance to show good will by building a large 
Menorah Candle. It proved an enlightening experience 
for all of us. 


Conceiving the idea and fulfilling it was another story 
that added up to long hours of gathering proper help, 
financially and physically. Response was great and 
P.T.A. members were enthusiastic—one father, connected 
with a construction firm, ofered the shed. The mayor 
granted permission to use the park; the light and power 
company gave illumination; the police donated flood- 
lights; a resident cattle dealer contributed straw for the 
floor and roof; and last, but not least, the clergy gave 
hearty approval. 


Now all that remained was the actual work. In these 
busy times, when our schools are crowded and teachers 
have double assignments, there didn't seem to be time for 
such a large undertaking. | had the good fortune to be 
invited as art director, and what a happy, busy, three The large blue and gold Menorah Candle. 
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The older boys shown above cut and shaped the chicken 
wire to wooden frames, while below, a Wiseman looms as 
the children cover the armature with layers of paste and 
soaked newspaper 


a 


The fourth graders constructed the kneeling Madonna 


weeks it became! The natural exuberance of the chidren 
over the idea inspired them to great activity and to 
make it their very own project we used a nativity plan 
worked out by one of the fifth grade boys 


We divided the larger figures of Mary, Joseph, and 
the Three Wise Men among the higher grades while the 
Infant and lambs grew in the first and second grades. The 
children expressed such happy pride and they could 
hardly wait to see what would come next. The Holy 
Family was indeed their very own! 


Our janitor was a wonderful friend; he loaned his 
tools and time, as well as aiding in building the wooden 
foundations. Children brought old newspapers and the 
school fund purchased chicken wire, nails, tempera paint, 
wall paper paste, shellac, and brushes. A six-foot scale 
was used, to make the set impressive for outdoor display 


The eager hands of older boys cut short lengths of wire 
which were fastened to the wooden armature and pressed 
to the general shape and position of each figure. Then 
torn paper, dampened with paste, was built up in layers 
until the figures were life-like When all parts were 
thoroughly dry they were sprayed with shellac and after 
the final painting, were sprayed again to make them 
weather-proof 











DECORATE YOUR TREE 
WITH BROTHERHOOD 


JOHN MICHAEL 
Teacher in the Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


VEN the Christmas tree may be used as a means of developing 

a greater understanding and appreciation for the many peoples 

of the world, their customs, art, industry, and dress. During this 
critical period of our world a teacher should use every available 
means to get across the importance of greater understanding of our 
fellow man. And so we put the Christmas tree to work! 


Figures representing all of the countries of the United Nations 
were designed of colored paper. These were used as the principal 
theme and decoration of our tree. A globe of paper took the place 
of the traditional star at the top. From it ribbons cascaded down to 
each figure. A small card designating the country of the figure was 
attached to each. 


We started this project by studying about the United Nations 
Organization. Then we obtained books from the library which 
showed the costumes of the people of the various nations. From the 
photographs we developed our figures using simple geometric 
shapes—cone, cube, cylinder, and prism—as the basis for the parts 
of the figures. Very small paper fasteners and paste were used to 
hold the paper together. After some practice the boys and girls 
became quite clever in scoring, ruffling, pleating, and folding the 
paper. The more they learned, the more complicated were the 
figures 


It was surprising to see how each new figure that was completed 
brought all sorts of questions about the costume and the country 
which it represented. Many hurried to the encyclopedias and other 
reference books to look up the answers to their questions. Allso, 
much was learned about costume design and paper sculpture. 


When the tree was finally put up and decorated in the front hall 
of our school, the pupils from other classes found great delight in 
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finding the decorative figures from the countries they had been 
studying in their particular classes. Figures from the other countries 
seemed to fire their imagination for further study. In fact, the pupils 
enjoyed them so much the figures were put in a case in the hall after 
the Christmas vacation. My class decided it was a lot of fun 
decorating the tree with Brotherhood—the real meaning of 
Christmas! 








A BULLETIN BOARD TREE...A Group Activity for Fifth Grade 


ISABELLE ANTHONY, Santa Cruz, California 








UR bulletin board Christmas Tree gave oppor- 
tunity to combine the ideas and work of all the 


class. 


A fine group and class relationship was apparent 
throughout this project and although the construction and 
supervision of the tree itself was done by a committee, 
the whole class was involved in the making of ornaments 
and coloring and cutting the figures from many lands. 





We first made small cardboard shelves, painted them 
green, then arranged them about four feet high in the 
shape of a large tree on the bulletin board. Branch, leaf, 
and trunk shapes were cut from construction paper; then, 
the leaf forms were spaced among and around the shelves 
to give a foliage effect. A 





All kinds of materials were collected from which the SIMPLE 
members of the class created the many interesting orna- CARDGOARD 
ments of birds, figures, or just baubles which dangled from SH ELF 


the small, protruding shelves. 
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CHRISTMAS IN 
THE BAHAMAS 


RUTH WEILER 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


HEN Christmas Night and 

New Year's Eve parties in 

homes and hotels come to a 
close, the soft tones of pebble-filled 
““shak-shaks'’ and tom-toms come steal- 
ing over the roof tops. 

From out of nowhere a riotous pro- 
cession of uniquely costumed natives 
converges on Bay Street, Nassau's main 
thoroughfare. To the vibrant music of 
drums, banjos, guitars, and many cow- 
bells, the festival mounts to its height 
as the sun climbs in the sky. The cele- 
bration starts at four in the morning 
and comes to its close when the sun 
is high in the sky—nearly five hours later. From roof tops, 
balconies, and any available spot, visitors enjoy the 
spectacle or else they move along with the crowd on the 
streets where evening dress and tuxedo make an odd con- 
trast with the weird garb of the masqueraders. This is the 
famous Mardi Gras of Nassau which happens every year 
during the holiday week and for which the natives pre- 
pare many months in advance. 

Junkanoo—or “John Canoe" Day as it was originally 
called—is buried deep in the past. No one seems to know 
the origin of the custom but it was brought from Africa 
many centuries ago when slave ships traveled from the 
continent to the islands. At one time the Junkanoos were 
celebrated throughout the West Indies and even in some 
of the southern ports of the United States but now there is 
nothing like it to be seen except in Nassau on the island 
of New Providence. 

The costumes are very elaborate and consist almost 
entirely of gigantic head-dress. Since the natives are 
adept at carrying large objects on their heads, these dis- 
plays do not seem to unbalance them in the slightest. 
Some of the more ambitious natives fashion their head- 
gear six to eight feet tall, and they are really a sight to 
behold. One such display consisted of a huge monument 
complete with inscription and burial wreath. Another, 
over six feet square showed an entire house with the patio 
in the rear where sat the entire family around a beach 
umbrella and table. 
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It is amazing what these natives can fashion with their 
hands, completely out of crepe paper, for that is what they 
use entirely for the elaborate costumes. Since there is 
almost no money on the island for these natives, they must 
often pool their resources and perhaps seven or eight of 
them will pay for and work on one costume, in the hope of 
earning one of the valuable prizes. 

The first prize is 50 pounds in Bahamian money, equiv- 
alent to about $150. This in itself is a great incentive for 
to the natives of these islands it represents a small fortune 
on which the entire family may live well for years. 

Christmas on the island is an exciting adventure and an 
unusual experience. Great branches of the native caserina 
trees are brought into the homes for decorating. The out- 
doors needs no extra help from anyone, for it seems that 
Nature puts forth a special effort at this time of the year. 
The lawns and gardens are bedecked in finery. Giant 
poinsettia bushes with huge blossoms in white and red are 
everywhere. Hibiscus, bougainvillea, and lovely white 
blossoms of the Christmas flower cover the country-side. 
Negro spirituals can be heard nightly throughout the 
island, on the streets as well as at the hotels and homes 
Quartets of natives singing the story of the Nativity may 
be heard for several weeks before Christmas, in the soft 
summer-like nights. 

Whether one is in the tropics or in the cold north, 
wherever there is civilization, one can hear the same 
familiar songs proclaiming the birth of our Lord. 





NATIVITY 
WINDOWS 


PATRICIA MILLER 
Lower School Art Dept. 
Chadwick School 
Rolling Hills, California 


NE of the most successful of our school activities is the creation 
O of “‘stained glass windows’ with which we transform our 
largest schoolroom to a colorful chapel for the presentation 
of our Christmas play. We achieved our most recent windows with a 
minimum of time and materials. The successful result makes us eager 


to share our experience with other art classes 


As before, our windows were painted on plain brown wrapping 
paper but we had two problems. One was the perversity of the paint 
which persisted in peeling off just as the windows were proudly 
hung; the other was the lack of confidence with which our sixth 
graders approached the rather imposing problem of creating so 
mature a design 


The first problem was solved simply by the use of colored inks 
Colored inks stain the paper instead of remaining on the surface as 
did the other colors which we have tried. The ink can be brushed 
right up to the pencil or charcoal outline and is easily covered by 
the heavy black ink which simulates the leaded outlines, thus avoid- 
ing unsightly thick layers of paint. Some of the inks create an even 


richer transparency than we have been able to achieve with other 
media. Colored inks can also be brushed with greater ease than a 
heavier paint 


Because of the inhibitions encountered by our youthful artists 
in trying to enlarge small sketches to large scale we tried a different 
method. We began by drawing freely and quickly on large sheets 
of newsprint paper with charcoal. We did not perfect each drawing 
but the students analyzed their progressive sketches as they went 
along. The children felt free to use as much cheap newsprint as 
necessary and to compose on a large scale. Design and drawing 
improved measurably until finally each child freely drew his finished 
design directly on the wrapping paper 


We tacked the pictures to frames made by our shop department 
lessening the danger of tearing or creasing the paper as well as 
easing the fastening of the pictures to the schoolroom windows 


We refer to reproductions of stained glass windows only enough 
to study the colors suited to light filtration. Fairly large areas of our 
brown paper left unpainted are effective, as the oil on the back of 
the wrapping paper has the surprising effect of lightening the brown 
color and creating a golden glow. When we are certain that our 
colored ink areas have no bare spots through which light can glare, 
we oil the backs of the paintings with linseed oil. The oiling process 
emphasizes the mottled texture of the wrapping paper and helps to 
create the illusion of stained glass. The importance of leaving no 
accidental bare spots cannot be stated too emphatically, since it is 
extremely difficult to make any kind of paint except oils adhere to 
the oiled paper. Constant checking by holding up to a day-lighted 
window is necessary, as careful scrutiny of a picture laid on a table 
will not reveal such irregularities. The completed window, then, is a 
richly-colored painting composed of large forms separated by 
black outlines, somewhat simulating the leads of a stained glass 
window but not an attempt at exact reproduction 


Our windows have resulted in beauty beyond expectation, thus 
boosting our artistic ego. Not only do the stained glass windows 
shed a jewel-like glow on our Christmas activities but their effect is 
felt long after in the increased confidence of the children, in their 
ability to compose freely and expansively, to draw more accurately, 
and consequently to find greater pleasure in their drawing 
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Going to worship in the way they chose 


THE THANKSGIVING 
QUILT 


BETTY ZINO, Greenacres Elementary School 


Scarsdale, New York 


AYBE it started with a word: ancestors—or was it 
Betty's last name, Brewster? Perhaps it was the 
collection of early American utensils and furn- 
ishings inspired by the study of ‘‘Colonial Life in New 
Amsterdam.”” At any rate, the three third grade groups 
were certainly knee deep in the study of “Early Ameii- 
can History.'’ When an eight-year-old poses the ques- 
tion, ‘Howdiditall begin?” ateacherhasaproblemto face. 

The story of the Pilgrim fathers, their arrival on the 
“Mayflower,” Plymouth Rock, 1620, and the many 
trials and tribulations in the new land were dutifully 
taught. Yet, how could we make this story part and parcel 
of our third graders’ lives, to make them feel and under- 
stand the atmosphere and color of those early days? 
Teachers Nathalie Cadzow Jeannette Foote, and Julia 
Sterling put their heads together and emerged with an 
idea—the Thanksgiving story, the very basis of our 
American heritage, was to be told, lived, acted, sung 
painted, and created through the unique medium of 
““patches,"’ yes ‘‘patches”’ for a quilt: 

The story unfolded itself as friends, relatives, and 
neighbors were invited to Grandmother's house for 
Thanksgiving dinner. For several days before the feast 
there were such preparations as hunting for deer and wild 
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fowl, fishing, gathering the last harvest, cooking, and baking. 

Each guest was asked to bring a scrap of cloth for a 
“quilting party.” This piece of cloth was to represent 
the very fabric of our lives. Here were given the reasons 
for being especially thankful on our national holiday. 
One by one the patterns were brought together. Offering 
her piece, Patience said, ‘This has been in my family for 
many years. It was from a dress worn by my great aunt 
who lived in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Her family 
came to America so they could worship God as they 
chose."’ At this point, flashback, a band of Pilgrims could 
be heard singing the Doxology. They were attending a 
simple church service. 

As the quilting party continued, more patches were 
added. One bit came from a Dutch ancestor who settled 
in New Amsterdam. In relating this story, Charity de- 
scribed life in old Holland. She told of the autumn fair 
or ‘‘Kermis’’ when young and old participated in song and 
dance as well as in the display of handicrafts, produce, live- 
stock, and cookery. Here was an opportunity for old world 
folk dancing and music to the klop-klop of wooden shoes. 

When Mrs. Randall of Williamsburg, Virginia, pro- 
duced her beautiful scrap of brocade, there were ‘“Ohs”’ 
and ‘‘Ahs.”’ Williamsburg was indeed the pre-Revolu- 
tionary center of gaiety and fashion. Here was the meet- 
ing place of many statesmen, numbered among them 
were George Washington Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefer- 
son, and James Madison. 

Grandma herself had a wonderful story to tell—the 
story of William Penn, his life in England, and later his 
founding of Pennsylvania. Her material, though gray in 
color, was strong and durable. It came from William 
Penn's own coat. What an opportunity this was to present 


————— 





the first American citizens with whom Penn made lasting 


treaties. The Indians garbed in their leathers and feathers 


decorated with paint and wampum, came to meet with 
the ‘Great White Father’ and to smoke the Peace Pipe 


HE learning, effects, and forms of art which were 

employed cannot be described in this brief article. 
Suffice it to say that the ‘goings on’’ were numerous and 
far-reaching. The three groups were comprised of seventy 
children. They searched old trunks and boxes hidden 
away for costumes and regalia. Many items—such as 
Pilgrim hats, buckles, belts, and Indian headdresses—had 
to be made. How the silver foil wrinkled! The gummed 
tape stuck to fingers all seeming to be thumbs. 

Painting stage sets was intriguing. After all, an early 
American kitchen was a far cry from mother's stream- 


Imagine collecting all the treasured family 
heirlooms such as candle molds, oil lamps, mortar and 
pestle, bed warmers, and a multitude of other valuables. 

Early crafts were taught. Mrs. Foote invited the two 
other groups to participate in soap-making and candle- 
molding. For the soap, the children saved fat drippings 
from mother's kitchen. Each child had a small cake of soap 
to take home. The candles were tucked away for Christ- 
mas presents. Mrs. Cadzow's group did weaving and 
knitting while Miss Sterling's third-graders collected toys 
and costumes of the period. One military jacket and 
sword were museum pieces. 

Thus was history taught through the arts: music, the 
dance, drama, painting, and handicrafts. The ‘“Thanks- 
giving Quilt’’ became a living symbol of the American 
way of life. 


lined one. 


Shown at upper left 
Mrs. Randall of Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia 
added her piece of 
brocade 


Grandma had an inter 
esting story to tell 


Below are Indians com- 
ing to meet ‘The Great 


White Father." 








THE BREAKING WAVES DASH H!GH 


OUR LANDING 
OF THE PILGRIMS 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


HEN | crossed the Atlantic Ocean | stood many 
times looking at the stormy sea for the sun never 


shone in the entire week. | thought of the Pil- 
grims on that long voyage. What fortitude! 


When I visited Plymouth | saw the cradle and cther 
precious things in the Memorial there. The Pilgrims 
s2emed very near. 


The story of the Pilgrims is a thrilling one if the teacher 
is enthusiastic herself. She needs more than enthusiasm. 
She needs to tell the children about Plymouth and the 
countries where the Pilgrims lived before they came to 
America. One of the valuable rewards of travel for a 
teacher is what she can bring back to her children 


Several visiting teachers have said to me this year, 
“It's silly of art teachers to have their children draw the 
same old Pilgrims every year. They are far away from 
them. They mean nothing to children.”’ 


Many things mean nothing to children or adults unless 
they are intelligent about the subject. 


The art teacher should compare the rocky New England 
shores to the shores her children are accustomed to seeing. 
Our children can see Lake Michigan when they walk or 
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ride a mile from the school. Its shores at Chicago, how- 
ever, in our neighborhood, are sandy in places and in 
other places artificially made. To get the children to 
imagine a natural, rocky coast the teacher had to tell 
them about natural shores, how rough and uneven the 
rocks are and how difficult to climb. She told them of 
how the waves beat against the rocks and then dash back. 


As they tried to paint she often said, ‘We can't 
imagine how it would be to be out of sight of land for 
months and not know when we would land."’ After such 
discussion the children dramatically illustrated the poem 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims,’’ with real feeling, interest, 
and enthusiasm. They loved its challenge. 


This was our answer to those who feel that children are 
bored doing the same thing over and over. If a teacher 
can't make a subject interesting she should give it up but 
it doesn't mean this is the wrong subject for other teachers 


and children. 


Appreciation for our heritage is a wonderful thing for 
young people to have. We as a country celebrate 
Thanksgiving with a holiday. It is most fitting and proper 
that children know about those who had the first Thanks- 
giving in America. 


THEIR GIANT BRANCHES TOSSED 


D THE \/00BS AGAINST A STORMY SKY. 





FIRST THANKSGIVINGS 


JOSEPH CHARLES SALAK 


LTHOUGH Thanksgiving Day in America was 
born in faith and nourished on the bounty of the 
land, it was not celebrated by the entire United 

States until November 26, 1789. The original harvest 
festival hailed a bumper crop, 330 years ago, of twenty 
acres of corn and six acres of barley and peas. This first 
feast at Plymouth, Mass., in 1621, was attended chiefly 
by Indians who not only had larger appetites but out- 
numbered the white men, ninety to fifty-five. 


Disease had wiped out half the Plymouth colony but 
the Indians under Chief Massasoit had become friendly 
and taught the early settlers how to plant and grow their 
grain. The resulting harvest was so bountiful that it stirred 
the souls of the hardy survivors and Governor Bradford 
ordered a holiday feast inviting the Indians. They brought 
as their offering five deer. The holiday lasted three days 
and though it lacked the element of prayer and thanks to 
Providence, it is regarded as our first Thanksgiving. 


The following year the harvest failed and there was 
nothing to celebrate. But in 1623 public services of 
prayer and thanksgiving were held in gratitude for rain 
after an almost disastrous drought. And, although the 
American Thanksgiving continues to concentrate on the 
festival within the single family and on thanks to God 
for natural blessings, this public expression of gratitude 
in 1623 is perhaps the first real Thanksgiving in the full 
significance of the word. 


Public Thanksgiving Day was observed by the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony in 1630 and 1631. One year later 
Governor Winthrop of Plymouth Bay appointed a day 
and asked the Governor of Plymouth to unite in its ob- 
servance. Connecticut celebrated its first Thanksgiving in 
1639; New Netherland, in 1644; and Rhode Island 
Plantation, in 1687. 


During the American Revolution the people and the 
army observed an annual Thanksgiving by proclamation 
of the Continental Congress, but with the successful 
termination of the people's revolt, the day was discon- 
tinued until 1789 when President Washington proclaimed 
a Thanksgiving. 


About 1830 the governor of New York appointed a 
special day and other northern governors followed suit 
In the south, Thanksgiving Day was unknown until 1855 
when the governor of Virginia urged its recognition. Two 
years later another Virginia governor proclaimed the day 
and the following year eight southern States joined in 
observing if. 


Since then our Thanksgiving has remained a time of 
feasting, a family celebration with religious overtones. 
In New England it is still the most important holiday of all. 


Abraham Lincoln appointed the fourth Thursday of 
November 1864, as an annual national celebration of 
Thanksgiving. President Johnson continued the observ- 
ance. 


Thereafter, every President followed Lincoln's example, 
and the governors of the states, upon receiving the 
presidential proclamation, issued their own. This practice, 
however, was broken in 1939 when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt designated the third Thursday of November as 
Thanksgiving, instead of the fourth, to allow business more 
time between Thanksgiving and Chiistmas in which to 
Roosevelt repeated this 
proclamation in 1940 and 1941, despite the objection 
of many states which refused to follow his choice of days. 
Finally, in 1941, to end the dispute, Congress passed a 
resolution making the fourth Thursday of November the 
official Thanksgiving Day for the entire nation. 


advertise and sell its wares. 


HE Old Testament is filled with references to harvest 

festivals. Moses decreed: ‘Thou shalt keep the feast of 
tabernacles seven days after that thou hast gathered it 
from thy threshing-floor and from thy wine-press; and 
thou shalt rejoice in thy feast, thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy manservant and thy maidservant, and 
the Levite, and the stranger, and the fatherless and the 


” 


widow, that are within thy gates 


Ancient Greeks called their harvest festival Thes- 
mophoria in honor of Demeter, goddess of harvests whose 
symbols were poppies and ears of corn, a basket of fruit, 
and alittle pig. 


Early Romans honored Ceres as their harvest deity, and 
from whose name we have derived the word ‘‘cereal.”’ 
The celebrations consisted of a period of fasting, then 
music and sports, ending with the feast festival. 


In England, the autumn festival is called Harvest Home 
and traces its origin back to the early Saxons. In many 
parts of Britain the harvest celebration is still a time for 
prayer mixed with merriment. The Scots call their harvest 
festival the Kern. 


The turkey, mainstay of our Thanksgiving dinner, is not 
Turkish at all. This kingly bird which graces the tables 
of more than 140 million Americans at this time, received 
his name by being confused with the guinea cock when 
the latter was first imported from Africa through Turkey 
into Europe. The turkey, originally of Mexican deriva- 
tion, is an important part of our Thanksgiving observance 
of a day commemorated for more than 300 years by the 
people of the United States with devout and hearty 
thanks for the bounties of our land. 
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BEELZEBUB 


THE STORY OF A MECHANICAL HALLOWEEN CAT WHO 
BECAME A PUBLICITY AGENT FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 


MATTHEW BARANSKI, East High School, Buffalo, New York 


Since art experience is related to all experiences, 
this article is addressed not only to art teachers 
but to all teachers and leaders of youth. 


HE art department at East High School ‘‘let the cat 

out of the bag’’ and he made many friends for our 

school and for public school education. It all started 
when a member of the faculty, representing the Junior 
Red Cross approached us with a list of things which 
could be done to make our hospitalized veterans happy 
during the holidays. The faculty representative asked us 
if we would like to have our school be the first to start 
the ball rolling, and make some interesting decorations 
for a Halloween party. 

Which group would be the best qualified to undertake 
the project? It seemed that the Craft Major class would 
be the most logical to ask. The group is composed of 
boys and girls with some imagination, ability to work 
hard, and a background of experiences in materials and 
processes learned in General Craft. Our project called 
for a variety of materials, tools, and processes which are 
not commonly associated with the art room. However, 
when one realizes that every material in the environment 
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should be considered as a possible medium for creative 
art experience, this project became a real challenge. 

Since some of the materials were not to be found in 
the art room, an expenditure of funds was involved. Our 
faculty representative received sympathetic and en- 
thusiastic support from our principal who authorized the 
collection of money in all study rooms. With the help of 
the English and art teachers, members of committees 
planned speeches to be given in the study rooms for this 
purpose. Things began to shape up well, the ball started 
rolling, and the ‘big push"’ was under way. 

The aim was to develop the idea through group 
participation. A ‘Suggested List’? from the Red Cross 
contained an eye-catching gadget approximately 5 feet 
by 21% feet, to be capable of carrying approximately 
150 presents. These specifications stimulated the pupils 
and raised the question as to what object would be most 
effective? What material would sustain the weight? 
Could we build it in the art room? How about transporta- 
tion to the Veterans Hospital? How much would it cost? 
How about girls using hammers, saws, and such tools? 
How about the idea, an idea that could be carried out 
simply and effectively, that would bring a bit of joy and 
happiness to our veterans ? 

After the preliminary discussion each of the pupils was 
left alone to work out several sketches. Witches, scare- 





crows, pumpkins, skeletons, and gremlins quickly ap- 
peared on the sketch pads. One of the boys was excited 
about his idea—a cat. ‘‘We could make it so his head 
and tail would move—animation they call it."’ Questions 
and suggestions came fast and interest in the cat grew in 
proportion. 

A “chalk talk,’ with all sharing, was a good method 
to clarify our thoughts on making a mechanical cat, A 
large drawing approximately 7 feet by 2 feet was 
started on the blackboard, utilizing the pupils’ sketches. 
The function of the cat was important since he had to hold 
some 150 presents. The pupils determined the average 
size of small packages, computing the number of cubic 
feet required to hold 150. Thought was given to the shape 
of a receptacle to hold these presents and its placement 
in the light of the mechanical features which were to be 
an integral part of the design of the cat as a whole 
Mechanical devices to create movement were discussed 
in the light of knowledge gained in their physics classes 
The mechanical knowledge displayed by our boys and 
gitls was also probably due to their familiarity with auto- 
mobiles. For example, the axle was planned along the 
line of a crankshaft, levers were introduced, and soon the 
mechanics of moving the cat's head were solved. The 
same mechanism was adapted to move the tail and was 
adjusted so that when the head went down the tail went 
up. The adaptation of the crankshaft principle, simplified 
to a U-shaped bend in the middle of the axle, formed the 
basis for all the movement. 

he legs were made in two parts, joined at the knee 
with a bolt which became the pivot point. The top part 
of the leg was attached to the side of the body and the 
foot placed off-center on the wheel so that when the 
wheel revolved the legs moved up and down, giving the 
illusion of a walking cat. 

After the large sideview drawing of the cat was com- 
pleted, the front and top views were developed. This in 
itself was an excellent lesson in mechanical drawing. 
Our drawing gives the reader a graphic representation of 
how the project was developed and completed. When 
the three views were finished, considerable discussion 
followed concerning the .tructural features of the design: 
details of joints, fastenings, movable and stationary parts, 
pivot points, bearing surfaces, stresses and strains, and a 


The Craft Major Class at 
East High School, Buffalo, 
New York, even made 
blueprints to show the scale 
and working parts of their 
mechanical cat 


host of other things. To keep down the cost of material 
and to teach pupils resourcefulness, they were encouraged 
to make effective use of the most appropriate and easily 
obtainable materials. From local stores we secured, 
without cost, enough appliance crating (corrugated 
paper framed with wooden slats) to complete our project. 
Masonite was used for head, ears, tail, and legs because 
of its low cost and easy-working quality. Plywood was 
used for the wheels because of its strength. Other ma- 
terials such as paper, metal, hardware, and paint were 
carefully considered. The total cost of constructing our 
mechanical cat did not exceed six dollars. 

The tools used in this project were common: saw, 
hammer, screw driver, square, drill, pliers, shears, and 
center punch. 

Committees were formed within the art department 
Individual differences and interests as well as group 
participation became the keynote. A breakdown of the 
many aspects of the project was made and the different 
duties and responsibilities allotted. The processes were 
numerous, involving measuring, sawing, drilling, as- 
sembling, screwing, nailing, bolting, sanding, adjusting, 
and painting. With the exception of the preparation of 
the axle and cutting of the wheels, all were carried on in 
the art room by the pupils. 

It was definitely felt that our Halloween cat should 
have a name and “‘Beelzebub”’ was finally chosen. When 
Beelzebub was completed he was exhibited to the pupils 
at an assembly program. Rolling down the stage with 
his head and tail bobbing and his paws going up and 
down, he delighted the audience. Photography pupils 
recorded him for the year book and a short movie was 
taken. 

Beelzebub made an equally successful stage appear- 
ance at Parents’ Night, and a few days before Halloween 
he was placed in an open trailer and driven through the 
city to the Veterans Hospital where he was met by a Red 
Cross committee. He behaved very well and made many 
friends. During his stay of four days at the hospital he 
carried hundreds of presents to the patients as he rolled 
through the corridors. The ‘‘thank-you'’ note we received 
irom the hospital workers stated that’ ‘Beelzebub"’ had been 
very warmly received by the veterans and they regretted 
that he had to leave. 








CELEBRATIONS AND PROGRAMS 


lend themselves wonderfully to stage and colored spot 
lighting. 


“| Saw" dances are a reenactment of a legend, or 
actual happening on the war path, hunting exploits, or 
other encounters. ‘‘l Saw’ dances are pure mime with no 
speech and are moved to, crept to, walked to, or danced 
to the regular rhythm of a drum. Such dances were usually 
performed immediately upon the victorious return of a war 
party to camp, to show each other just how they had suc- 
ceeded in performing their achievements, thus serving as 
practical demonstrations of strategy. Ray Fadden, the 
Mohawk Indian writer and illustrator of leaflets on Six 
Nation legends, has some charming ones such as ‘Legend 
The Seven Dancers,”’ very suitable for “l Saw” dances. 


Having had the story read and reread in shortened 
form as they enacted the different parts, the children 
divide themselves into the different groups of people in 
the story, then dance the action to the drum. Thus the 
craft class has become a coordination including crafts 
folklore, mime, dancing, acting, and rhythm. The drums 
rattles, chief's headdress, and other properties, will have 
to be made. Leave it to the children to decide the prop- 
erties they will need and how to make them. 


After a session of seated craft work some will deciae 
they feel like a dance so there is a mixture of settled 
work and action going on at the same time. Real Indian 
dance steps can be practised to correct drum rhythm 
choose easy ones, such as a hop-scotch step which they 
all know—it will give them confidence. Then teach them 
a few of the steps you have put together to form a short 
dance. Filling in can be done by the whole troup dancing 

ee Seine hd of eaten VAT A several times in a circle; a simple ‘I Saw" hunting dance 
makes feather rosettes for the dance costumes can be introduced. 


Holding an imaginary bow, the hunter dances, looking 
for deer. He then leaves the stage as the deer, clad in 


AN INDIAN PROGRAM 


GISELA COMMANDA, A.R.C.A. 


Toronto, Canada 


NDIAN crafts are a whole pattern for living—not 
just a subsidiary craft subject—like a fan that gradually 
opens 





The boys begin by making a headband, with a good 
feather securely attached to it, so that they can take it 
back with them and play Indians with their little friends. 
Then they learn how to make a dancer's crest or roach 
and the feather rosettes or bustles. They make a huge 
one to attach at their waists behind the belt, two smaller 
ones to tie around the arms above the biceps and two 
small ones for the wrists. This is the traditional attire of 
Indian dancers from the Great Plains to the eastern wood- 
lands and on down into Oklahoma. 


There should be a drum so that everyone in the group 
can have a turn on it now and again. 


From week to week, as the feather dance costumes are 
nearing completion some “Il Saw’’ dances can be tried. 
The Indians had several kinds of dances—there were the 
war dances for which they wore only breech cloths; 
secular dances; ritual and semi-ritual dances: social: and 
the often performed ‘| Saw’’ dances. It was for these 
that the beautiful feather costumes were designed, worn 
at no other time. These amazing feather costumes look An Indian Club member just before our perform- 
exquisite moving in the wind and firelight. They also ance at the Odeen Theater in Toronto 
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breech cloth, with antlers on his head, leaps, dances 
around, and retires. The antlers could be made of wire 
foundation covered with double felt and three bars of 
stocking-wrapped wire. This to be worn over the head 
and tied under the chin. Tail could be another felt cov- 
ered wire form safety-pinned to the back of the breech 
cloth. The hunter returns and does some careful tracking, 
looks up, sees deer, stops still, then slowly, in mime, gets 
an imaginary arrow from an imaginary quiver and fits it 
to the imaginary bow. The drum ceases, he shoots, then 
claps both hands together in Indian fashion to indicate a 
successful shot. The deer drops to the ground; the hunter 
does a triumphal dance, and carries out the deer. The 
next number might be a duet of simple steps to show off 
beautiful feather costumes. Then a warrior might come 
on for a quick war dance wherein he tracks the enemy, 
has an imaginary tussle with him, holds up scalp, and 
retires with war whoops! Last, a rattle dance—the pop- 
ular South American gourd rattles are good and almost 
the same as those of the Indians. 


We learned dances for a show at the children’s Christ- 
mas party. It was such a success that we presented it 
again at the Board of Governors’ annual meeting, and 
then took it as a finale to the ‘“Build for Youth Campaign” 
rally at the Y.M.C.A. Boys’ Town in Toronto. Now we 


are in demand for other shows 


This describes winter work. In summer camp, Indian 
craft can be the basis for all camping, crafts, and nature 
study. The Indians spent twenty centuries perfecting the 
use of the natural materials that the Americas provide. 
The Indians had to be able to make costumes, a 
drinking cup, food pots, a shelter, canoe, bow and arrow, 
and other necessities. Such creative impetus lends itself 
excellently to camp work for children. 


A Broadview Indian Club member poses 
with rattles, just after the performance 


The Indian Chief of Broadview Y.M.C.A. Indian Club. 


No ‘“‘kid’’ wants to be taken on a nature hike and 
shown different trees and be told their names. 


“Aw, shucks, we want to go swimming.” 


But show them an Indian-made bow and immediately 
they will want one 


‘What tree do we look for?” 


One gives them a branch with leaves on it. ‘This one 
See if you can find a good one, a nut tree; cut a straight 
piece. Next time it’s ash for peace pipes, because it 
has a pithy center that can be hollowed out. 


Now they urgently want to find these trees and learn 
a few more that are useful—balsam for beds and be sure 
to show them how to lay an Indian spring bed so they 
really learn to appreciate it. 


There are pow-wows; dances; camp-fire ceremonies; 
whittling like Indians with just a knife; tracking; games 
learning Indian pictograph writing; preparing raw ma- 
terials; and nature study. 


A child who has been through a course like this be- 
comes knowledgeable; he understands how to turn grow- 
ing raw materials into all kinds of interesting and useful 
things; he has learned rhythm, dancing, and confidence in 
public; he knows his native bush, and a great deal besides 
of Indian lore and history. 


Indian craft should be the basis of all camp work 


How to gain proficiency in Indian craft is often a difficulty to teachers. However 

anyone determined should be able to get by with the following books 

THE BOOK OF INDIAN-CRAFT AND COSTUMES by Bernard Mason 

$5 00—{How to make costumes, rattles, drums, etc ) 

DANCES AND STORIES OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN by Bernard 

Mason—$5.00—(Copious description of Indian basic steps and dances) 
Both of the books listed above are adapted for camp use and have many beautiful 
photographs; published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 














NATIONAL EDUCATION WEEK 


SISTER MARY 
ELIZABETH 
C.PP.S. 


SISTER M. 
FLORENTINE 


St. Mary's 
Elementary School 


Phoenix, Arizona 


A close-up view of 
the schoolhouse project 
used in our exhibit and 
below it the sixth and 
seventh graders of St 
Mary's as they display 
their finished Health 
and Music posters. 


HE spirit of patriotism 1s the greatest motivating 
power to urge to fulfillment any project in American 
Education. 

At a joint meeting of public and parochial school 
principals it had been suggested that some school should 
as observance of National Education Week, give a 
window display of their work in one of the prominent 
stores in town. The whole-hearted enthusiasm evinced 
by all the teachers in our school system could be produc- 
tive of none but the best results. 

A large supply company graciously offered either or 
both of their windows to be used for the ten-day period 
Realizing the extent to which our project was growing 
we settled on using the larger of the two windows, the 
dimensions of which were 23 feet long, 7 feet high, and 
5 feet deep. We wish to mention here that several of the 
employees contributed suggestions and helped to plan 
and set up the completed project. The plans for American 
Education Week were well organized. and carefully 
worked out. Definite assignments were taken by different 
teachers with their classes. 

The eighth grades prepared a school assembly, the 
highlights of which were a voting demonstration and the 
finale, ‘| Am the United States,"’ which included all im- 
portant professions in our American democracy. Hover- 
ing over all was the Flag of Freedom, symbol of faith 
hope, and charity 

Special assignments, in keeping with the main theme of 
the week, were arranged in booklet form in all grades 
from kindergarten to grade five. 

A very tangible proof of the creative ability of the 
modern age could be seen in the construction of ‘the little 
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red schoolhouse”’ in contrast with the up-to-date school 
of today which was achieved by the fifth grade. It was 
intriguing to watch the conversion of several cartons into a 
beautiful structure. Of the school house project, that 
which seemed to captivate the children most was the 
school bus and the old surrey. The styles of dress were 
also carefully followed according to the periods shown 
The ‘“‘little red schoolhouse’’ even had desks of the old 
period. A blackboard in the front of the room had the 
seat work for the possible five grades, at the least. The 
children thought it must have been fun to go to school in 


the “old days.” 














The sixth grade specialized in interviewing men and 
women in various professions and assembling this informa- 
tion with pictures depicting the specific vocations. 

One of the seventh grade classes had made a large 
U.N. Flag which had been raised on U.N. Day, October 
24, with quite impressive ceremonies. It was the un- 
amimous opinion that the flag be used as part of our dis- 
play, as well as a large mineral map of the United States 
which they had made for the occasion. Realizing that the 
strength and happiness of a nation depends on the health 
of that nation, the sixth and seventh grades also made 
two appropriate health and music posters. 

In order to obtain best results for the greater part of the 
poster work, a committee was chosen from the seventh 
and eighth grades. Those selected carried out to a re- 
markable degree the ideas suggested to them 
they put into their work and the willingness shown in 


The joy 


giving up play time and hours after school were most 
edifying and serve to bring out more forcefully how much 
our children crave the artistic if someone will guide them 

We placed our entire project under the protection of 
the Sacred Heart and Our Lady of Fatima. Mary 
Colleen was indeed happy when we used her Fatima 
group silhouettes as the background for the one poster 
The plan for the second poster was even more beautiful 
This being a patriotic project, our national colors were 


used exclusively throughout It was the first time these 


children had ever done any spatter work. They were so 
pleased with the results that wherever it enhanced the 
beauty of the posters we made use of this medium. The 
completed posters were all sprayed with liquid plastic. 
Worthy of note here is the reaction the drawing of 
St. Mary's School had on the boy whose entry was 


accepted. This was the first thing that Leonard had drawn 
to scale and when complimented on his exact work he 
figured it worth while to purchase his own materials and 
plan to study commercial art in high school. 


As far as our children were concerned, there was no 
more important spot in Phoenix during National Educa- 
tion Week than the Marston Supply Company where 
necks craned and pudgy fingers dirtied the window to 
point out to the passer-by just where their part of the 
project could be found. 

There has been no single factor during this entire 
school year that has done more toward letting hundreds 
of people realize and appreciate what democracy means 
to our American educational system; that we, the proud 
possessors of so great a heritage, must do all in our power 
to love and preserve in the minds and hearts of the great 
men and women of tomorrow. 


Above, the eighth grade poster committee reviews their 
work with satisfaction while below is our large downtown 
window display 








JAPANESE CHILDREN DEPICT THEIR 
CELEBRATIONS WITH NATURAL 
SPONTANEITY 


“CIREWORKS” is the title of the left-hand illustration 

It is an excellent composition in water color of the 
Star Festival, there is the barest trace of the ribbon tree 
in the background; it is dark night. The girl at the right in 
a dotted kimono with a pink sash holds a lantern; the 
girl at the left is lighting fireworks. The student, Hirohata 
Kazuko, who is twelve years old and in the sixth grade 
wrote on the back, “We play fireworks at night in the 
summer; they are very pretty. | painted this to let you 
know it.” 


GAIN the Star Festival, this time in colored chalk 
This is a scene of four children lighting fireworks 
There are two girls in fuschia gowns; one at right seated at 
the entrance of the house, and a boy in the foreground 


The ribbon tree, with fuschia, violet, orange, turquoise 


and yellow ribbons, is above. The door of the house is 
open; the interior of the house is yellow; part of it can be 
seen through a screen or bars. On the back of the picture 
is written, ‘The children of Japan play the fireworks at 
summer night.’’ By Shibata Yoshiko, nine years old, in 
the fourth grade of Hijiyama Primary School. 





This is a picture of the boys and 
girls playing during the New 
Year's vacation. Boys enjoy fly- 
ing kites, and the girls are playing 
battledore and shuttlecock. The 
pine and bamboo at the door is 
the New Year's decoration. For 
the first three days of the New 
Year, girls dress up in their best 
kimonos. This is a street scene 
with three houses or markets in the 
background. There are Japanese 
flags on them; groups of children, 
cats, and dogs; the girls wear 
bright kimonos, the boys are fly- 
ing strange kites with long stream- 
ers. This is a chalk and crayon 
drawing by a girl, Yukiko Hirao, 
in the second grade of Hiroshima 
City Oshiba Primary School 


JAPANESE CHILDREN’S FESTIVALS 


S IF holidays, now and then, weren't enough, 
Japanese children, who love them as much as 
anyone, have them almost every other day; 

Japanese holidays couldn't be counted on ten fingers; 
the calendar is just full of them. There is seldom a day 
when children in Japan cannot see flags and streamers 
flying colorfully aloft and few nights when they won't 
see, somewhere, a flood of gay paper lanterns floating in 
the night air,or—as on the night of the festivals of lanterns 
—drifting, mysteriously alight, down a Japanese river. 


When the cherry tree blooms there is a festival, and 
when the hollyhocks bloom there is another festival. In 
the autumn, when the chrysanthemums burst into magnifi- 
cent blooms, there is still another festival. One holiday is 
called the Fair of the Pickled Radish, another the Festival 
of the Seven Herbs. In the first, you can buy potted 
plants and pickled radishes at the village fairs; and in the 
second, you can taste a bowl of rice cooked with flavors 
of seven herbs. On one occasion, parched beans are 
scattered through the house, and outdoors as well, to cast 
out misfortune—this is the Festival of Bean-Throwing. 
And this is just part of a long list of Japanese holidays. 


There are two special festivals just for children. One is 
the Festival for Boys. Streamers are flown from each house 
where there is a son—sometimes, of course, there are 
three or four for each house—and the streets look very 
gay. In each of these houses you will see miniature dolls 
dressed as medieval knights or as characters from ancient 
legends; beside them will be a display of armor, either 
real or made of paper. 

The festival just for girls is called the Doll Festival. On 
this day the priceless collection of dolls which is handed 
down in almost every Japanese family is arranged on 
shelves within the children’s reach, along with trays of 
delicacies (which are later eaten!) and a miniature orange 


SONYA LOFTNESS 
Corte Madera, California 


and cherry tree in full blossom. Each doll, so precious 
that the dolls are brought out on this one day of the year, 
is dressed in a magnificent costume of the Imperial Court. 

If Japan is a land of festivals, there are reasons. The 
Japanese love the landscape of their country, the seasons, 
and the time of planting, of spring, summer, and of harvest. 
They love flowers, and grasses, and trees, each in their own 
beauty. Their festivals celebrate their love of nature. 

One festival is just a festival of the stars. It occurs in 
midsummer, on the night of July 7, and is beloved of all 
Japanese children. Once a year, on this night, two stars 
on the Milky Way, the Weaving Girl and the Herdsman, 
are said to meet. For thirty days before the Star Festival 
children cut out long strips of paper in five or seven colors, 
the brightest shades they can find—perhaps fuschia, 
violet, orange, turquoise, and yellow. On these ribbons 
they write poems about the stars, or perhaps just the names 
of the stars. The poems are written with a brush—and 
after thirty days of poem-writing, the children have really 
improved their penmanship. 

On the night of the Star Festival the children hang 
these bright ribbons on a bamboo tree and set the tree 
out in the yard for the stars to see. Since the festival is at 
night, you will see the children carrying lanterns, and 
lighting fireworks in the streets. They dance around the 
bamboo tree, singing the songs of summertime, and at the 
very end of the festival they cast the ribbon tree into the 
river and watch it, still bright with color, drifting away. 

Just when the harvest moon is in full splendor, the 
Japanese take time out to celebrate the Festival of the 
Moon—or Moon Viewing. This festival has a very ro- 
mantic name—Tukimi, and means actually, just looking 
at the moon. In fact, it is a pastime of the entire month of 
September—a time when the family can sit around 


leisurely enjoying the night, eating cakes and delicacies 
ntinued on page 61 
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“1 JANETUKI” is the title. 

This is another New 
Year's holiday scene with a 
large Japanese flag to the 
right and girls in kimonos 
who are playing games. On 
the back is written, “We 
Japanese girls play battle- 
dore and shuttlecock in the 
New Year season.” By 
Yooko Mae, seven years old, 
first grade, Furuto Primary 
School. 


“DONODORI" or local dance. 

A street scene, of children 
marching in kimonos of violet, orange, 
blue, red, green, yellow, and _ tur- 
quoise, two of whom are carrying 
balloons or lanterns. Behind them is a 
house kiosk or temple with a checked 
roof in red and yellow, pink and 
purple. On the back of the picture 
the student has written, “We enjoy 
Japanese folk dances on summer 
nights."’ This was done in chalk and 
crayon by eight-year-old Yukiko 
Miyama of the second grade at Niho 
Elementary School 


60 SCH 


Ts is @ portrayal of the festival 
of the stars. The little artist says 
“The festival for the stars comes on 
July 7... for thirty days, the children 
write names of the stars and poems 
about stars on colored pieces of 
paper which they hang on a tall 
bamboo tree. When the day is over 
they throw the tree into a river with 
these colored pieces of paper. There 
is a superstition about it.” Included 
in the picture are two girls in bright 
kimonos, the one on the left with a 
yellow sash, the one on the right with 
a red and yellow sash. The bamboo 
tree is bright green, tied with red 
yellow, and blue ribbons and red and 
yellow lanterns. By Yumi Yuasa 
Hiroshimashi Hakoshima Primary 
School. The student was eight years 
old and in the second grade 





of rice, rejoicing that the toil of the year is virtually over— 
and gazing upon the most beautiful moon of the year. On 
this night the seven grasses of autumn, and fruits and 
vegetables of the harvest, are offered to the goddess of 
the moon. The harvest moon, flaming in a serene autumn 
sky, is even more beautiful in the mountains and at the 
sea, or from temples and gardens, and people travel 
everywhere to see the moon in even greater glory. 

On New Year's, a festive spirit sweeps throughout the 
islands of Japan. Every house is decorated; every street 
is gay. The farmers even decorate their ploughs, and the 
fishermen their boats. There are all sorts of decorations 
at the doors of each house. At every entrance there are 
sp.ays of pine and bamboo; on the door, an ornament of 
rope straw; near it, an orange tree, a fern, a bit of sea- 
weed, and a lobster. Each of these things symbolizes a 
particular happiness for the family within—the pine and 
bamboo: stability and righteousness; the rope: unity; 
the orange tree: long life for the family; the fern: purity 
and fertility; the seaweed: happiness (because the 
Japanese word for seaweed is kobu, which is similar to 
another word yorokobu which means to be glad); and 
the lobster, which may either be real or of paper: long life 
for the present generation. 

For Japanese children, New Years’ is the favorite 
season of all. Everywhere for the first three days of the 
New Year, the girls are dressed up in their best kimonos. 
In the streets and gardens they play battledore and 


shuttlecock. The boys everywhere are flying New Years’ 
kites with long, fluttering streamers. There are countless 
parades through the villages and towns—a parade of 
trucks and carts, all brightly decorated, and a parade of 
the fire brigades, which the children epsecially love, 
when all the fire trucks are brought out, and all the firemen 
dress up in splendid costumes. In the Imperial Court a 
ceremony for the peace and prosperity of the country is 
held in very early morning, when it is still silent and dark, 
with only torches burning for light. 

Long after each festival the Japanese children think 
of it, remember the bright colors, the festival spirit of their 
land. The delightful confusion in the streets and in the 
houses, the flags flying, the lanterns glowing, the color and 
spectacle of festive times—these are the things they think 
of—and paint. In their water colors, their drawings in 
chalk and crayon, or even in mosaic pictures of fabric, 
they picture themselves in their bright holiday costumes, 
flying their New Years’ kites, playing battledore and 
shuttlecock, lighting fireworks on summer nights, hanging 
ribbons on the bamboo tree, or seated with their families, 
looking at the harvest moon. 

It is these things—the color and happiness of festival 
nights, that strengthen Japanese family life, that give small 
children hope and anticipation—and which, brought into 
school and school life, give Japanese children a very 
natural reason to love their holidays, and have them 
become a vital part of their education. 


Cs 


Poster from a Hiroshima Publishing Company. The Star Festival (in Japanese, Tanabata Matsuri) of July 7 is observed in Japan in 
honor of the Weaving Girl and the Herdsman—two stars in the Milky Way which are said to meet once a year on this day. Narrow 
strips of paper in five or seven different colors are prepared and on each strip, poetry, or names of the two stars, are written with brush 
The slips of paper are tied on a bamboo which is then placed near the roof or out in the yard for the stars tosee. Children form a ring 


around the bamboo and sing songs appropriate to the occasion. 
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Each set was a paper 
screen supported by two 
dowel rods and held at 
either end by a student; 
and, as seen below, 
there were no costume 


problems. 


MERRY MELODIES 


DELORIS HAGEMAN 


Art Instructor 
McKinley Junior High School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


hour so asked if they might produce a different 

kind of show for the school assembly. They came to 
me for ideas and were delighted when | suggested that all 
of the boys and girls of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grade art classes work cooperatively in building sets to 
illustrate popular songs. These creative, bold, colorful 
life-size sets, 12 feet long and 6 feet high, were made of 
wrapping paper fastened between two dowel rods, each 
held by a student. Holes were cut in them where faces 


| HE students were tired of ou: usual annual amateur 


were supposed to be, and in these openings the actors 
placed their faces. The only animation necessary was 
that of exaggerated facial expressions to fit the songs 
sung by a chorus at the side of the stage which was 
lighted only by footlights and spotlights. 


Songs such as ‘‘Mule Train,” ‘Chattanooga Shoeshine 
Boy,”” “Il Never See Maggie Alone,”’ “Charlie My 
Boy,” and “Easter Parade’’ lent themselves well to this 
type of program. 


This spontaneous show, which involved only a week's 
work in the art classes and a minimum of rehearsals, gave 
opportunity for a large number of boys and girls to 
participate either as singers, actors, or artists. It was en- 
thusiastically received by the students who enjoyed seeing 
their friends in comic, tintype poses. Some of the parents 
whose children described the performance to them asked 
if they might borrow the sets to use with an adult com- 
munity group—wondertul advertising for the school. 





At right is the Mc- 
Kinley Junior High 
School presentation 
of “Chattanooga 
Shoe Shine Boy,” 
while below, ‘Mule 
Train’ and ‘| Never 
See Maggie Alone.” 











A HIGH 
SCHOOL 
FLOWER 
SHOW 


MARY GODARD 


Art Teacher 
Columbus High School 


Columbus, Georgia 


Three contestants double check their 
entry—it was a second place winner 


of it the boys and girls had been studying about the 

fine art of flower arrangement, almost since the day 
school opened in September. By November the flower 
show was a reality; the halls hummed with busy students 
who had come to school early 11 order to have plenty of 
time to arrange or rearrange their posies. It was the 
arrangement rather than the quality of the flowers that 
would bring in the numerous prizes, offered by the United 
Garden Club of Columbus which was sponsoring the 
show. 


The Tri-Hi-Y girls were busy handling the entries under 
the supervision of the garden club committee, stationed 
at the entrance to the auditorium; the art room was 
crowded with pupils who worked feverishly to complete 
their entries before the nine o'clock deadline. From the 
family automobiles poured various and sundry equip- 
ment. Each new arrival merited the gathering of a group 
of people to review the handiwork and to enjoy the 
individual beauty of the offering, for each of the offerings 
was different, and some had been planned far in advance. 


| HE day of the flower show had arrived; and because 


Rows of prearranged niches atop boards, which were 
arranged above the auditorium seats, stood ready to hold 
the offerings; art students and committee members super- 
vised the placing of the flowers as it was important to 
enter each arrangement in its correct classification. Five 
sets of prizes, one for each classification, loomed large 
in the hopes of the proud students. 


As judging commenced, the bell summoned all the 
students to their home rooms. A cursory glance revealed 
the fact that it was a good show; a second glance spoke of 
the courage shown by the children in asserting their 
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originality; and the third glance brought forth the realiza- 
tion that judging would not be very easy. When the 
pupils from the ten o'clock study hall were again ad- 
mitted, the judges were still deliberating. 


Someone called the radio stations with the assurance 
that our show was well worth seeing and the voice of the 
radio assured the people of the surrounding vicinity that 
a visit to the high school would not be in vain. Tomorrow 
would be too late. The charm of a flower show is such a 
fleeting thing—even minutes count as some lovely flowers 
droop and virtually fade before one’s eyes. 


The photographer came and approved of our show. 
The reporters came and the good citizens looked and 
smiled with pleasure at the display furnished by the 
future citizens of our town. 


The last bell of the day brought our 136 boys and girls 
to claim their offerings. Only the prize-winning arrange- 
ments remained. 


For many weeks to come the advanced art pupils would 
work on scrapbooks about their flower show. Thank-you 
notes made by the pupils were sent in appreciation of the 
help received. Beautiful lettering adorned the book; 
cartoons, paintings of pretty girls, photographs—anything 
necessary to tell about the flower show, was made to fit 
its pages, for the scrap book was sent to the state organ- 
ization of garden clubs in application for the state award. 


On April 1 the news arrived: the Garden Clubs of 
Georgia give the First Award for Junior Activities to the 
United Garden Club of Columbus, Georgia for the Flower 
Show held at Columbus High School. It proved to be a 
blue ribbon show. 











DRIED ARRANGEMENTS STOLE THE 
SHOW AT COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL 


Above was ‘‘Best in the Show" and First Place Winner. It fea- 
tured a symmetrical arrangement of dried grasses and seeds with a 
red yam for the holder and a piece of flagstone as the base 

To the right of it is a symmetrical arrangement of nuts which took 
third place, and below, another asymmetric arrangement of drift- 
wood with evergreen and dried twigs took a second place prize 
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FAVORS AND DECORATIONS 


Pupils from the fifth 
grade through junior high 
find much enjoyment in 
creating attractive and 
useful cards from scrap 
material. 


WITH PINKING SHEARS —IT’S FUN 


BERTHA ELEEDA MALCOLM, Ant Teacher 
GRACE M. BUTLER, Supervisor 
North Junior High School, Niagara Falls, New York 


AVE you ever experimented with a pair of pinking 

shears? If you haven't, then you have an inter- 

esting experience in store. In a short time you'll 
be making clever place-cards, gift enclosure cards, tally 
cards, invitations, and greeting cards. Why, it's really 
amazing what one is able to assemble from the waste 
basket! 


At first, experiment and play with the materials, then 
soon you'll find a more systematic procedure will be 
necessary. Now let's begin! Collect used greeting cards 
from any occasion and cut the designs apart with the 
pinking shears. Be careful to cut the corners at right 
angles. Oh, you'll find such lovely bits of floral arrange- 
ments, clever little figures, birds, animals. It's unbelieve- 
able what lovely things we discard, but you'll think 
twice now, for you'll be delighted with your results 


For American Education Week, we needed something 
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a little different for invitations, so we purchased patriotic 
wrapping paper with designs of red and blue stars on a 
white background. We used blue and red paper for the 
background, also carrying out our school colors, and red 
and blue ribbon to attach the decorative paper of stars 
An insert, printed on the ditto machine, was stapled inside 
the little folder. Pupils in several classes volunteered to 
make the invitations and in no time we had the needed 
number. All agreed they'd had fun and the parents were 
most pleased, too! 

For easier use, sort the cut-outs into separate boxes or 
envelopes as Birds, Flowers, Valentines, Easter Christ- 
mas, Landscape, Comic, Juvenile, etc. In another con- 
tainer have the narrow ribbon cut in the desired lengths 
all ready. In still another, have the backing pieces cut 
for tallies, for placecards, or for gift enclosures. When 
there are large numbers of cards to make, this will save 
a lot of time 





CHRISTMAS 
TABLE 
DECORATIONS 


ELECTING the materials used for the “‘out of this 

world’’ angels which we made for Christmas dining 

table centerpieces was half the fun of the project 
They didn't cost much, either. Att the five-and-ten-cent 
store we bought tinsel, cellophane, metallic paper in 
many colors; ribbon; tiny Christmas tree balls, silver 
bells; some of that fabulous red, blue, green, and silver 
feather festooning; and a whole roll of aluminum foil. 


The basic shapes of the angels were made with strips 
of foil doubled, then pleated together at the top and 
flared out at the bottom. This was very light but stiff 
enough to hold its shape so that the angels stood easily. 
Over it were pinned skirts and capes of cellophane or 
colored paper trimmed with tinsel, bells, or balls, and 


ribbon. 


The head, a ping-pong ball, whose stylized features 
were painted with tempera and whose hair was curled 
ribbon glued into place, had a hole punched through it 
at the neck in which a twisted piece of three-inch heavy 
wire was pushed, so that the long end might be thrust 
down into the body. 


JEWEL H. CONOVER 
Art Instructor 


University State Teachers College 
Fredonia, New York 


The feather festooning was reserved to be used exclu- 
sively for the wings which were pinned into position last 
of all. Some of the angels had tinsel halos; some wore 
sparkling crowns They stood on lacy white tissue snow 
flakes sprinked with snow, glittering and sparkling in the 
flickering light of a single fat candle, as tall as they were 


Our candles were made by welding four cakes of 
paraffin together with melted wax, a wick having been 
placed between the two center cakes in grooves cut along 
the two surfaces. While some candles were left with 
square corners, others had been shaved into a cylindrical 
shape. Then scraps of white candles had been melted, 
colored with pieces of bright crayon, and beaten to a 
froth with a rotary egg-beater. The mixture was then 
applied to the candles with a spatula the way one would 
ice a cake. Because paraffin is inflammable, one should 
be sure it is melted over hot water and proper precautions 
taken so that none is dropped near a flame. 


These candles will burn for many hours and the light 
glowing through the semi-transparent colored paraffin 
makes a lovely, translucent light. 
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PROGRAM COVERS 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director 


Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools 
Maplewood, Missouri 


place mats are needed and called for during the 

school year. The children and teachers are always 
looking for new ideas to use on these holiday require- 
ments. It is at Christmas time that our sixth grades work 
hardest to get something new and different for covers must 
be made for the Christmas programs. Since these are dis- 
tributed to the fathers and mothers they must be the best 
the children can do. 


Y pramaon covers, place cards, menu covers, and 


One group of children chose to make their covers of 
fingerpaintings. They first decided on the size of the 
cover and this usually depended upon the size of the 
inside information sheets which were mimeographed in 
the office. They then cut strips of fingerpaint paper the 
width equalling the height of the program covers. In 
some cases that would be nine inches, in others, only four 
anda half inches. 
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The children achieved a good variation of color and forms 
with finger paint, often resembling landscapes; and, as 
seen in the lower painting, the wet paint, folded and 
creased, can give the effect of reflections in water. 


One group made dry brush stenciled program 
covers, as shown in the lower left illustration 


This strip, thoroughly wet, was spread on a smooth 
surface which might be the desk or the table if no glass or 
marble is available. Fingerpaints of different colors were 
smeared lengthwise on the strips of paper. Then with up 
and down movements the children obtained a nice 
variety of color and the result often resembled landscapes. 
With extra finger or hand movements many different 
forms could be achieved. It was found that the upper part 
of the paper could be lifted and folded down over the 
lower part. This gave the effect of reflections in water. 
The children were careful not to make the fold exactly 
half way down on the paper as they did not want the 
horizon line to divide the scene exactly. 


Along the strip of paper there would be many sur- 
prising effects. The strip was then cut to the width of the 
desired program covers. In some cases the picture was 
then pasted on a folded paper of white or colored heavier 
paper. But often the paper was cut to make both the 
back and the front of the program cover and needed no 
mounting on other paper. 





Another class of children made their program covers 
of white paper and decorated them with colored tape. 
The teacher brought in several rolls of red, blue, green, 
yellow, and some of figured designs—carrying tiny 
Christmas symbols, flowers, and others. This tape sug- 
gested all sorts of arrangements but the most popular was 
to make the program cover look like a wrapped package. 
The tape could be put diagonally across the corners or 
parallel with the edges of the paper. Care was taken not 
to put the dividing lines across the paper to divide it 
equally. 


Still another type of design was made by beginning 
with two ovals, one smaller than the other. The children 
tried to place the two ovals well on the paper close enough 
to make them seem to belong together. The ovals sug- 
gested two heads and since it was for Christmas decora- 
tions the mother and child idea evolved. To keep the 
design quite decorative, borders of various sorts were put 
around and around the heads, and the bodies were dec- 
orated in some kind of all-over design. Since these were 
made on the folded white paper they required no mount- 
ing. 


One group chose to make their program covers with 
stencils. They first drew the pictures they wanted to use 
and colored them with not more than three different colors 
Then, using transparent stencil paper—the office gives the 
children the paper backing of mimeograph stencils— 
they traced each color on a separate piece of stencil 
paper. It was an easy matter then to use the three stencils 
to make many copies of their original pictures. 


Some students made Christmas angels on white paper 
in crayon, then painted over the pictures with tempera 
paint in many colors until the entire surface was covered 
The crayon drawing could no longer be seen. There was 
no attempt to follow the lines of the crayon drawing. 
When the paint was dry the paper was put in water and 
most of the paint washed off. The crayon drawing came to 
light again and the background was beautifully tinted. 


Another group of program covers was made in crayon 
using white crayon for snow and snowflakes, then painting 
over the picture with blue paint. 


These hints may help teachers to think of other and 
even more novel ways of making program covers. 


Beginning with two ovals which suggested heads, the mother and child idea evolved. To unify the subject and 
fill the page, varied borders were used as space fillers for the background and texture was used on the bodies. 
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ALL KINDS 
OF 
PROGRAMS 


JEWEL H. CONOVER 
State Teachers College 
Fredonia, New York 


Children thoroughly enjoy 
being a part of “large enter- 
prises’ and when the inevi- 
table demand for programs 
for the convention, programs 
for the conference, programs 
for the state meetings comes 
their original and creative 
ideas may be used to the 
advantage of everyone. 

Too often, when a request 
for menu covers or programs 
is made, the busy teacher's 
reaction is, ‘We'll make 
them from block prints." 
These are very effective, to 
be sure, but there are many 
other possibilities that are a 
lot of fun, too, and are 
equally effective and attrac- 
tive. 
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Pressed flowers and 
leaves laid on paper 
and sprayed with di- 
luted tempera paint 
make lovely designs 


About 300 of these 
free design covers— 
tempera paint on 
construction paper— 
were made by a fifth 
grade in a very short 
time. It was a wonder- 
ful opportunity to teach 
about the use of difer- 
ent widths of rhythmic 
lines and repetition of 
form in a variety of 
sizes. 








As shown above, pa- 
per lace doilies have 
many possibilities for 
program covers. And 
when using cut paper 
forms like those at 
above right, keep your 
ideas big, simple, and 
well pasted together 


Finger painting is a 
tried and true standby 
for brisk, creative dec- 
oration use. Use wall- 
paper paste colored 
with tempera—and 
shelf paper can be 
used if you press it 


when it has dried. 
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RIBBON 
SPRINGS 


You don't have to be 
especially nimble-fin- 
gered to make _inter- 
esting ribbon package 
ornaments. Many 
other creative forms 
can evolve from the 
graduated and springy 
qualities of ribbon. 
Shown here are two 
successful types of rib- 
bon spring decorations 
which may serve as the 
basis for further ex- 
periment in this inter- 
esting craft. 


Courtesy of Chicago 
Printed String Co. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE PARK 


(Continued from page 43 


Every child became a part of this Christmas story 
and | heard discussions about little known things 
like the names of the Wise Men and the origin of 
their robes The Jewish children were equally 
excited and brought in stories about their folk- 
songs and the Menorah. Here in our own United 
States, among these children, we found the real 
meaning of Brotherhood. Even the teachers en- 
tered into the work with whole-hearted enthusiasm 
and Jefferson School became a joyous place 
Giant figures loomed up in classrooms and junior 
critics voiced their opinions 

Then came the colors! Magically, great ghostly 
forms came to life with soft, glowing color. The 
Wise Men became magnificent. Mary's gown was 
soft blue and Joseph's robes were red, as they 
kneeled gazing on the Holy Infant. The halos of 
Mother and Child were made of cellophane and 
tinsel and sparkled with celestial brilliance. The 
ten-foot Menorah with gold and blue decorations 
was complete with electric lights for the candles 
For all who passed on Christmas Eve here glowed 
two beautiful sets of lights commemorating the 
coming of the Christ Child and the Festival of 
Light 

Dedication services were inspirational as happy 
young voices sang their own carols to celebrate 
such a memorable occasion The clergy paid 
tribute to these boys and girls who had put their 
hearts into this wonderful project. We hope we 
have set a pattern for all schools that wish to 
enter into such a community program 

Along with happy memories, | am the proud 
possessor of a beautiful scroll, made and signed by 
every pupil in Jefferson School. It's my most 
valued treasure and constant reminder that here in 
this great land, ALL people can work and play 
together as friends 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 6-a) 


patrons, ‘Whistle in the Night'’ goes behind the 
scenes into the real romance of railroading: the 
yards, the cars, the control towers and the people 
who depend on the railroads for a livelihood—all 
revealed in dramatic and thoroughly-entertaining 
fashion. 

Both pictures are available free of rental charge 
the film user pays only postage. Requests for these 
subjects should be addressed to The Princeton Film 
Center, Inc., Princeton 2, New Jersey 


For Your Feltcraft Projects, a booklet has 
recently been published which offers an almost 
endless variety of designs, patterns, and graded 
projects 

In addition, you will find an interesting story of 
the history of felt and how it's made, plus helpful 
hints on choosing felt for different purposes. Also 
illustrations and text which describe some of the 
stitches used in sewing felt and the recommended 
uses for them. And methods of cutting felt to make 
your own flower and other designs and patterns 
Also, many suggested projects of felt such as 
pencil cases, purses, dolls, Xmas decorations 
pot holders, pincushion designs, hand puppets 
novelty belts, stuffed animals, slippers, banners 
and many others; all fully illustrated and clearly 
described for classroom or home use. You will 
find, too, that the projects easily adapt themselves 
to various grade levels, and offer wide range for 
individual design and use of this material. For your 
copy of this new, handy 32-page booklet, size 6 
by 9 inches, send 50 cents to Fun With Felt Corp 
390 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., and ask 
for a copy of THE FIRST BOOK OF FELTCRAFT 
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~CRAYRITE CRAYONS 
TEAM FUN WITH 
"4 ; ACHIEVEMENT 


We've spent years making the 
familiar crayon a better, more 
expressive working tool — and 
these new Crayrite Crayons 
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scnooe ‘ceavons . . . 

VV ee show it — in their true, uniform 
me ; colors, smoothness and ease 
SESESESSSESSER Se penance of blending. An economical 

3 peers ssssSieeesszs itt choice for small fry, a wise 
cocsses Erceiigee ’#eeee choice for advanced students. 

nb hbdeLL itt Tet tees You'll find them amazingly 

PP em 
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versatile, for line, fill-in or broad- 
line effects on paper, cloth, wood. 


Packed 8, 16 and 24 colors in your choice of 
tuck or lift-lid box—in conventional round or 
the popular ‘‘No-Roll”’ shape. 


HELP FOR THE ASKING 


Helping teachers and their pupils make the most of our products is as 
much a part of Milton Bradley Service as the making of fine quality art 
materials. Mail coupon today for your free copy of the informative folder, 
‘Getting the Most Out of Crayons.” 


‘| Years 
Service 
to America’s 


Children 


KEK KKKKEKEK 


SB }O SS) 


@ 


Milton Bradley Company, Dept. SA-10 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


.] 
& 
&@ Please send me your new folder, ‘Getting 
& the Most Out of Crayons.” 


*-nae ee 





Name 

Address 

City, Zone & State 

| teach grade ot School 























the modest budget. 


and thoroughly mixed... 


tion and a real saving. 


requirements of CS98 42, 
Bureau of Standards, as well as 
Specifications on pigment perma- 
nence by the American Artists 
Professtonal League. 
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Eterna Oil Colors are finely ground 
no sepa- 
ration in the tube. They're bril- 
liant, true and uniform. Try 
Eterna Oil Colors for satisfac- 


*Fterna Oil Colors conform to all 
National 


Lightfast . . . permanent’. . . 
at surprisingly low prices! 


Devoe Eterna Oil Colors for artists are the 
realization of a goal set many years ago... 
to provide genuine, lightfast, permanent* 
colors in high quality oil at prices within 


BRUSHES YOU'LL ENJOY USING! 


No. 905, Raynolds Superior Flats; and No. 906, 
“Bright’s.” Both 
exceptional quality 
artisans. Both have the finest hand-selected, natu- 
ral-curve, French white bristles that hold their 
shape and are set to stay in ferrules 
firmly secured 


“toed-in” 


Superlative balance and resilience . . truly 
responsive brushes. Sizes 1 through 12. 


DEVOE 
Artists’ Materials 


are artists’ bristle brushes of 


handcrafted by skilled 


selected hardwood handles. 











DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC., 787 FIRST AVE., NEW YORK I7,N. Y. 























Phis new book is designed 
to help the elementary 
school teacher who is re- 
quired to teach art 

and who has little or no 
formal training in that 





0 reproduc tions of origi- 
nal children’s drawings interpreting class 
assignments, detailed lesson plans inelud- 


ing themes, and basie materials are given. 


ART iN THE SCHOOLROOM 
by Manfred L. Keiler 
Professor of Art Education 
Price $4.00 


University of Nebraska Press 
14B Arct H Wi Lince In 8 Nebr 

















‘he Perr Pictures 


Known throughout the world for excellence. Award 
ed four gold medals. Beautiful sepia reproductions 
of great paintings. Inexpensive and educational 
’ | For October study, o set 
of 30 pictures, 5} x 8 


4 . | i | 
oe (een pe penis 
YY \ on Columbus and The 
en 4 ? Pilgrims — two impor- 
A 7 tant events in American 
history — for 60 cents 


‘ | 9 0 
ntl Or se ect from the 1600 
small illustrations in our 


56-page CATALOGUE, price 25 cents, samples included 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 10. Maiden, Mass 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ed from Cov 


art education. Written by an artist-teacher, you 
will find Mrs. Harrison has put into this book the 
results of her long experience as a student and 
teacher of art, with special emphasis on teaching 
children 

The foreword by C. D. Gaitskell, Director of Art 
for Ontario, sets the stage in masterly fashion for 
the excellent, free expression teaching methods 
developed and expressed so well by the author 

In addition to the easy readable style of the text 
there are many illustrations in color and black and 
white which motivate and emphasize the written 
The book is divided into six parts with 
sub subjects carefully grouped under the main head- 


material 


ings. The principal parts are as follows, giving you 

an idea of the wide range of material offered to 

help in your teaching 

PART ONE—CREATIVE ART 
AND WHAT IT MEANS 

PART TWO—HOW TO ASSESS A CHILD'S 
PICTURE 

PART THREE—HOW TO CARRY OUT THE 
ART PROGRAM 

PART FOUR—A REMINDER 

PART FIVE—WHAT TO DO IN THE ARI 
PERIOD 

PART SIX—SUMMARY 


TEACHING 


Art in the Schoolroom by Manfred Keiler 
University of Nebraska Press, Lincon, Nebraska 
225 pages. Size, 6!» by 9'2 
$4.00 
This new book is designed to help schoolteach- 


inches. Price 


ers who conduct art classes with little or no formal 
It presents 120 tested 
art assignments for year-round use with 50 actual 
Directions 


training in the field of art 


drawings by children as illustrations 


for all types of materials best to use are given, and 
most important of all, a guide to interpreting the 
children's work is included. This will prove an in 
valuable aid to the teacher in gaining a better 
understanding of her pupils. The author also ex 
plains WHY certain methods should be used as 
well as HOW. Mr. Keiler has put the philosophy 
of modern art education into practical terms in this 
book which aims at developing the entire person 
ality of the pupil. The author is Assistant Professor 
of Art Education at the University of Nebraska 
and was for many years a classroom teacher and 
supervisor of art in public schools 

Order your copies from Creative Hands Book 
shop, 1110 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mas- 


BOOKS 


“FINGER PAINTING AND HOW | DO IT" by Ruth Faison 
Shaw. One of the Most poosier Art instruction books 


all time. Miss Shaw originated Finger 








CREATIVE DESIGN by G 
tion Simplified for Ease 
Fashion Design, Illustration Posters. et 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CLAY MODELING by R 
This book tells y ali you need to kr 
modeling. Covers 
DRAWING & PICTURE MAKING by He 
Bote tex. anagatia reckdtaoli! Phiee bd 


4 the 


pe—how draw trees 
ps to good drawing. Origina 
$1.00 Write for lists 
80 E. 11th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





the author 





gs and pictures by 
ART-BOOKS-FOR-ALL 


OR 








TEACHERS LIBRARIANS —= 


FREE SILK SCREEN == 
EXHIBIT 











Formerly sold b 


HATTRICK BROS 
Ask for FREE Instruction Booklets 


LA CLAIR SILK SCREEN AND 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 
2427 33rd Ave San Francisco, Calif 

















TIME TO START 
MAKING CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
@ Teachers and craftsmen will find here the 
tools and materials which are needed for 
art metal work and jewelry making 
@ Sterling silver in sheets and wire 
@ Stones—Enamels - Findings 
@ Helpful and instructive books and portfolios 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 
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ii 
PROJECTS 


If you have not received our new 
#18, 68-page Catalog, which 
has in it hundreds of Craft items 
of interest to your Crafts De- 
partment, we will be glad to 
send one to you 
CRAFT PROJECTS INSTRUCTION BOOKS 

PATTERNS - LACINGS - TOOLING LEATHERS 

Put-Together projects for Young and Old. Be sure to send for 

this new attractively illustrated catalog for complete information 

OSBORN BROS SUPPLY ew 
House of Leathercratt for 3 


223 West Jackson Boulevard Feces 6, Illinois 














CERAMIC 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of materials and 
equipment now available 
FOR PORCELAIN ENAMELS 
ON COPPER, SILVER and 
OLD 

Send 25 cents to cover printing and 
postage for our special booklet of 
instructions with price list 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 Horatio St., New York 14, N.Y.(WA 4-6019) 











Enjoy Easy, 
Profitable 


LEATHERCRAFT 


Make belts, handbags, novelties! Get the best tools 
projects, books! Leather of ALL kinds for 77 years 
Get big “Fred Toebe” Catalog. Send 10 cents for 
mailing 

Chas. A. Toebe Leather Company 
40 No. Third Street Philadelphia 6, Pa 


chool Arts, October 


An Excellent Project 
GRADES 1—12 


Annual Poster Contest 


Descriptive Folders 
on request 


American Humane Association 


135 WASHINGTON AVE., ALBANY 10, N.Y 











DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT ® PLASTICS ® POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING ® BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS ® POWER TOOLS 
WOOD BURNING ® INSTRUCTION BOOKS 

coe Nel 
" DWINNELL CRAFT ‘SHOP 


Vheeling, W. Va 








These brand-new Harrop LIQUID UNDERGLAZE COLORS will 
solve just about any problem you've encounterec’ with ordi- 
nary slip painting materials. Whether you use the Prepared 
Liquid Engobe or the Prepared Liquid Underglaze, here ore 
the characteristics you want and will appreciate 


* JUST BRUSH ON and get smooth, even coverage 
* INTENSE COLORS in a pleasing range 

* CONCENTRATED may be thinned with woter 
* GREEN OR BISQUE WARE equally suitable 


We're so sure you'll like the new HARROP Prepared 
liquid Underglaze, here's a 


Special Offer 
ANY 6 COLORS ONLY $2.75 


plus postage and satisfaction guaranteed! 


The Harrop Ceramic Service Co 

Dep't. § ElectriKiln Division 

3470 E. Sth Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio 

Please send me your special offer of the new HARROP 
Prepared Liquid Underglaze, at $2.75 plus postage 
for the 6 colors whose order numbers ore circled 
(additional colors at 50c each) 


8700 White ent 
6.701 Body Blue t 
8-703 Code! Bive ‘7 
8-705 Royo! Blue ‘ 
8-707 Dork Bive 

8.709 Turquonse Bive 


8-711 Apple Gree 


urquone Gree 


8.735 Burgundy 
Olive Green 074) Liter 
? Foliage Green 075) Cocoe Brown 
8.753 Dork Brower 
0-76) Peart Grey 
8733 Pink 8.77) Flesh 

8.734 Dusty Rose 8.79) Block 


enory Yellow 


6-723 Golden Yellow 


Sewers reese assess esses aeay 


[—) Send me your catalog of Harrop ElectriKiins and 
LS Supplies clays, tools, kiln supplies, etc 


Write name, address, city, state in margin 








Venus Drawing 
Pencils have 
long been the 
favorite 
working tools 
artists through 
out the world— 
amateur and pro- 
fessional alike 


A symbol for the world's finest, 
largest selling drawing pencils! 


Your students will appreciate Venus 
Drawing Pencils. They are smooth, 
strong, accurate and uniform in all 
17 degrees. Are you using Venus 
now? See offer below — including 
FREE Venus Drawing Pencils. 


naenine fea Iz. 


Smoother « Stronger ry | 
Accurately Graded | 


Send for one of the most 
helpful, 


ever offered 


inexpensive brochures 


Handsomely illus 
trated and informative on the 


art of pencil rendering; 25¢ 


Help your students to enter 
the Venus - Art 
Awards 18 Cash 


Awards for pencil drawing win- 


Scholastic 
Venus offers 


ners. Send 10¢ for portfolio of 
award-winning pencil drawings 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
Hoboken, N. J 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


s $ . —— ae 


Dept. SA-1051 








Guilt 


K 
\THOUT 


Send 


DESCRIBES AND ILLUSTRATES 

COMPLETE LINE OF 

POTTERY SUPPLIES 
ano EQUIPMENT 
over 500 items 


SIMPLIFIED ° PENNA. 
CERAMIC be) DUTCH 

ART &4 DESIGNS 

Complete, fully 82" x 11 =- 24 
illustrated pages for ceramists, 


tion Book artists, students 


$1.25 postpaid $1.25 postpaid 
@ BOTH FOR $2.00 e 


JANE GRIFFITH POTTERY HOUSE 


BOX 201 ORELAND, PA. 


























—_Talens & Son, Inc. Newark 5, NJ. 








LOOK TO A 


FOR YOUR 


POTTERY 


SUPPLIES OUR 41st YEAR 


KILNS *« GLAZES « COLORS » MOLDS + CLAYS + EQUIPMENT 


We offer o complete line of ceramic materials for 
school use. Cone 06, and cone 010 clays, colors and 
glazes. They air-dry and fire without special handling 
¢ 10 glozes are leadiess sed sofely by ele 
y grade students. Cone moterials fire in 
rter time, are croze-free, hard, and strong 

Write for beautif 
tion book. It's FREE! 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 


DIVISION PEMCO CORPORATION 
560! Eastern Ave DEPT C-1 Baltimore 24, Md. 


ustrated catalog and instruc 








CVH Laboratories Co., 





for the CVH Xmas-Card-Set containing 3 tubes of 

CVH Plastic Relievo Colors (Xmas shades, gold, 

green and red) envelope Multicolored Flitter, 

Needie-Cones and instructions. 

Very nice for painting on construction paper, a'so 

glossy or metal paper 

320-3 E. Passaic Ave 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 





Continued from page 10-a) 

Freehand Drawing Manual by A. Reid 

Winsey. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City 

162 pages. Size, 9's by 12!» inches. Price, 

$3.75 

This book is designed to be a workbook for 
teachers and students, with special emphasis on 
teaching methods and objectives It includes 
lectures, plate assignments, class instructions, and 
definitions for all terms. And there is room on 
page margins for student notes and drawings. The 
elementary style of writing and simple line draw- 
ings makes for quick and easy comprehension by 
the beginning student. And as he progresses the 
degree of difficulty keeps step with the student. The 
author is head of the art department of DePauw 
University and this book reflects his long experience 
in classroom teaching. He knows the problems of 
teachers at first hand and has done a masterful 
piece of work in preparing this helpful book for 
them 

Recommended for high school and college art 
students and teachers 


* * * 


Design Fundamentals by Robert G. Scott 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York City. 200 
pages. Size, 8!» by 11 inches. Price, $6.00 
As the title indicates, this book deals with design 

as one of the ‘‘basic techniques of our civilization.” 

A broad concept, but with masterly skill the author 

develops his subject on that premise and leads the 

reader through the many elements of design in this 
comprehensive, basic study of the subject 

The book is divided into 13 chapters, each 
dealing with a different phase of design. Many 
illustrative drawings and photographs motivate the 
text. 

The author is eminently qualified to write this 
book, being Associate Professor, Department of 
Design, at Yale University. Recommended as a 
reference book for art teachers, and students at the 
college level 


* * * 


Simple Craft Jewelry by Claude Geoffroy- 
Dechaume. The Pitman Publishing Co., New 
York City. 63 pages. Size, 7 by 9%4 inches 
Price, $1.50, paper cover, wire binding 
This book covers the craft of simple jewelry 

making, from the basic essentials of equipment, 

materials, and tools through all the processes of 
this craft—including a section on jewelry design 

Cutting, filing, sawing, piercing, punching, chasing, 

riveting, cooling, twisting, inlaid and pique work 

and finishing are explained in simple details 

Many line drawings clearly illustrate various steps 

in executing different techniques 





HAMMETT’S CATALOG 


LISTS ITEMS YOU NEED FOR WORKING IN 


— and CRAFTS 


Looms Bookbinding Pottery 


Wood Leather Weaving 
Basketry Books Block Printing 
Metal Crafts 
Instruction Aids are listed. Complete 
HANDICRAFT | tools and supplies for schools—home 
CATALOG i —shop crafts and art courses 
j Y HAMMETT CO., 264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 
Name 
Address 
My School is 





-SERAMO 


ECONOMY AND 
RESULTS ‘ 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 
isti ices? VOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 
listing eS ™ ponte Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
GENUINE LEATHER 


LAPEL PINS 


Pre-cut shapes with holes ready 

for lacing. Complete with lace, 
pins and 
instructions. 
. . 


Send poyment 
with order 
No C. 0.0. 
or Chorge 


my price $2.75 
PER PACKAGE OF 12 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


Department M 


735 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland 15, Ohio 











HANDICRAFT KITS 


Complete popular priced line suitable for every 
oge group. Made from quality tooling leathers 
AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH YOUR 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLY HOUSE 


Write us for name of distributor nearest you 


ARROW 


LEATHER GOODS MFG. CO. 
1439 N. Halsted St. Chicago 22, Iilinors 











weeAs FOR CLASSWORK 


How to decorate burnt wood 
etchings, glorified glass, pre- 
designed sketching boards, 
etc 
Write to Dept. $10-51 
ae & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill 











FOR FON OR PROFIT, ‘ 

LEATHERCRAFT, coro) 
TEXTILE PAINTING, 
COPPER TOOLING 
KITS, PROJECTS, 
TOOLS, SUPPLIES 


for ALL 
LEATHER & CRAFT | 
SUPPLIES! 


sts BIGGEST CATALOG YET sia 














AMERICAN 
for Quality 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 





45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
@ 12 EAST 4451 STREET NEW YORK 17 





America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY « {; T projects, to supplies and 
leathers f or advance d hobbyists 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced toc 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete top quality 


Writeteoday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
ferFREE Cur established policy is to ship or 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 








*. 9. 820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1106, Chicago 24, Ill. 























at moderate prices 
and craftsmen 


665 Fifth Avenue 





Semi-precious Stones of Quality 
Consignments sent on approval to schools 


WM. A. MERCER & CO. INC. 


New York 


KILNS 


SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 
sTUuDIOS 
HOBBYISTS 


ROGERS ELECTRIC KILNS 


712 CENTER STREET FREELAND, PA. 

















EWES arT 
i 


LEATHER — Ces 


SEND 10¢ FOR CATALOG 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. BROCKTON, MAS 


INSTITUTIONS and SCHOOLS 


will find in Connolly's (near Brook- 
lyn Bridge) just the supplies they need 
—Tools, Accessories, Lacing—and 
of course, the largest and finest stock 
of Leather in town! This is the time of 
J. J. CONNOLLY year to form clubs and make useful 

181 William St articles, such as school brief cases 
New York 38,N.Y. bags and wollets for Xmas 


Send for catalog 


Mail orders given 
prompt ottention 


COLOR | a 


Send for o FREE 
Instruction Book : 
for SARGENT Oil, and er Col Croye 


Woter or Poste! Colors * Modeling Clay 


ART CRAYON COMPANY, INC, s« 


American Artists Color Works, Inc 8100 


TOP QUALITY GLAZES AT NEW LOWER PRICES 


16 I 
Was NOW 
#11 CLEAR 70 g 1.30 90 
* 30 DARK RED 1.30 2.30 150 
#50 YELLOW 90 1.50 1.25 
These are just three glazes out of sixty-three that are reduced 
Send Today for Complete New Price List 


JANE SNEAD 
ene es STUDIO 


3 Burroughs Street 
Bridgeport 8, Conn. 














* Finger Paints * Pastels * In 








Here’s the way to teach action figure drawing! 


Pupils love the action and the humor is priceless 


CARTOONING SPORTS 


by Harriett ‘Petey’ Weaver 


Here's just the book for those pupils who are bubbling 
over with action—24 pages of detailed instructions— all 
based on the fundamental principles of good figure draw- 
ing—plus a sense of humor that pupils love 

Teaching figure drawing with the help of this book is a 
real joy — you know which details you can emphasize, you 
see excellent examples of figures in action. These helpful 
drawings are the work of a high school teacher who knows 
from firsthand experience the action in sports and the best 
way to record them—15 different sports are illustrated 
Here's extra help for those pupils who draw for the school 
yearbook or paper 

Mail the coupon today 





ON APPROVAL to SCHOOL ARTS Subscribers 


' SCHOOL ARTS 

[ 1110 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass 

I Piease send the instruction book CARTOONING SPORTS —$3.75 
10 days ofter arrival I'll send $3.75 or return the book 

1 Name 


I 
, School Address 


1 Post Office 








PINT CONTAINER WITH HANDI-MIX-PAN 


also in 1-oz. Jars 
and Sets 


BRILLIANT 


ALL-PURPOSE 
DRY TEMPERA 


24 SPARKLING Colors 
EASY TO MIX FOR: 
ee Belg 
Water Color 
Oil Paint 
Textile Paint 
Finger Pairit 


Write for “‘How to Use Alphacolor’’ 
Refer requests to Dept. SA 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicage Heights, Illineis 








Here is a new source of designs... SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


=—— for your art and craft classes 
. BUSY ART TEACHER 
a GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS | =——_<_anmesnatie 


Revised and Enlarged Edition Books 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos 
Cartooning——Good Drawing, Weaver 

by Pedro deLemos Cartooning Sports, Weaver 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 
Creative Art Crafts, Book ¢ 
A book that brings together for you in one ¢ — ard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
° ° ralts 
binding the arts and crafts of one of the most Creative Art Crafts, Book 3 

: , " Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and 
colorful countries in America... a 
GUATEMALA! Guatemala Art Crafts, 

Revised Edition, deLemos 

ewelry Making & Design, Rose and Cirir 
In this book you take an arts and crafts “’tour’’ of Guatemala—visit native villages—see their New Revised Edition : 
ancient and modern architecture—the colorful costumes—weavers working symbolic designs in _ Years of — ” America, Kerr 
textiles—the artistic pottery and metalwork done with great skill and simplicity—and the basket a dy ae tic “r= “od 
makers weaving beautiful and functional pieces of craftwork. a ae 


There are 138 different illustrations—giving you complete—authentic reference material on a Projects and Appreciation 
country that uses art and craft, in its purest form, in the everyday lives of its people. Costume Design, History of —Egyptian 


to 18 
Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates 
Design Principles, 8 pag 
Happy Art Projects, 4 ll 94” x 3¢ 
% Order your copy for library Cloth Bound Edition — $5.75 Historic Design Ancient and Classica 
Historic Design—Medieval 
or classroom today ! Paper Bound Edition - $3.50 History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list 
ing the famous artists, native cou ntry 
. and one of their masterpieces 
The Davis Press, Inc.., Publishers 1110 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navajo, 27 plates 
, Lettering, 21 plates 
Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
Modern Lettering 
Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 
implified Modern Design, 2 
. Art, 16 pages 


WEAVING, POTTERY, PUPPETRY, and JEWELRY | © Hendicrott Portfolio 


Metal Crafts, 17 plates 


Fifty-two pages, including 6 pages in full color, reproduce the original examples with life- 
like fidelity in color and texture. 











ad 10 ad ob od oh 19 od 


BI Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 
Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled 
CREATIVE Paes 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates 
Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods 
ART CRAFTS <i paencae pe lb qauerl 


Egypt, Greece and Rome 
SERIES “aly page 
The Age of Chivalry 


; = American 
CREATIVE aay CRAFTS BOOK NO.3 Renaissance and Elizabethar 


11S 1Za 


2008 regs A ve i oteboo i 41, 
Wea: by Pedro deLemos egos lei yh lid ig 
eaving 





P Picture-packed pages filled with over 500 Send Orders to 
Otte ry SCHOOL ARTS, 1110 Printers nae. ' Worcester 8, Mass 
projects, applied designs, recipes, and step or to the following s y companies 
I uppet ry by-step instructions Coumeidos a2. “pea 2 
: Dalias 2, Texas Pract 

Jew re r This book gives instructions for carrying out Eau Claire, ~*~ a, au 
- \ Kansas City 6,M 
such projects as: setting up a hand loom, Los Angeles 8, Calif. 
Newark 8, 
splint basketry weaving, use of buttons and Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Pasadena 2, Calif. A 
seeds for novelty jewelry, stamping sliver San Francisco 3, Calif. 

San ee 3 Calif 
ware Indian style, making clay tiles, mak Seattle 1, j 
. Spokane 6, Wash, 
The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine ing color cement tiles, cement bowls and Syracuse 4,N. Y 


1110 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. vases, masks from paper plates, puppet 
Send me a copy of 
CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, Book 3 
Enclosed is $4.75 -Send postpaid 
Bill me for $4.75 under the privilege extended Pilgrims, and a section on historical cos 


} 


to regular subscribers to School Arts tume. All these and many more projects 


heads, animal puppets, shadow plays, min 


iature stages from hat boxes, clothespin 


Name add zest to lessons throughout the year 


eee Size 9°x12 88 pages 8 in full color 
school Address 


Post Office Send $4.75 for your copy 

















te NATIONALLY KNOWN FOR 
SUCCESSFUL GRADUATES 








FACULTY — 30 outstanding commercial artists, illustrators 


‘a 
- 7 | ars interior decorators, designers and painters whose work appears 
100 ears re) 4 JOC ¢ in national publications train young men and women for a life- 
a i. time career Excellent Placement Record 
- + es Advertising Design—Interior Decora- 


CAREER tion Be eee and ee Story 
Hlustration—Costume Design—Pattern 
Costumes COURSES Making Sewing— Fine Arts. 2 and 


3 year career programs 


29th Year. Ask for catalog SA-51. Please specify either Day 
Evening or Saturday. Division and course preferred 


Address—BERTRAM C. HARGRAVES, President 


in Pismastcs 285 Huntington Ave Boston 15, Massachusetts 








by Rose Netzorg Kerr 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
A complete, authentic story—de- OF FASHION... . For RESULTS 
" . Intensive FALL AND WINTER Courses 

lightfully written—of the lastcentury a mace Graduates. Top meners for 28 years. 


of costumes in America. Feat cen beer, Vaal gt pooh aaah x pag phe 
Window D D P kine,G f 
ie ng, Dre kine, », Giovemaking, Milline 
: : Teacher Training, Approved by Rege D i} 
Your costume design and fashion il- hirty.nj : ’ pais Seciies tien acta vite 


etailed Send | 
. Cessor), s "HAG oadway (52 ow Ye 
lustration lessons wil! have new interest m= ence TRAPHAGEN, 1689 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 
i 





and enthusiasm, and your work of 
preparation is quicker easier with ® Dae); b 

OF 

this book to help you. And for cor- enti ~ Writte, PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL arr 

. rn re: D d Diplo Y in Adver 

relation with American history and — Stakin, © 'OM hing, lls bab. Gacenation, intkes. de 

‘ ° ign her ed ti .¢ e 

literature it gives you a rich new ion rion on ; dition, fashion Wies., Sanam Soe 





design, Fashion lilus., Stagecraft, Jew 


w c 
. Medig elry & Silversmithing, Pattern design 
source of intriguing ideas. Were Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog 


From the first pages showing costumes s. Broad and Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 
of the 1850's to the final pages illus- 
trating 1950 styles, you find a ‘fashion parade” of authentic, detailed draw- 


ings bringing you the dress-of-the-day. Page after page showing ladies’ GET A DEGREE IN ART 
dresses, hats, shoes, hair styles, accessories, complete ensembles and yes, even BOSTON UNIVERSI1'Y Coeducational College of 
' . > « ca Se ( ~ On ~ ac 0 S 
lingerie, plus children's dresses and suits. And for your quick reference and RA ae bts asin te ee 


convenience, the material is grouped in 10 year periods; giving you complete, ee ee eee ae ee 


authentic information on styles, and accessories for each decade. tresming, Emtertor Decuestion. Jadieiduel guidance 


Academic courses included Catalog 











The text is written in a delightfully interesting style; a running commentary on Se ee ee ee 

the ‘‘life and times’ of the last century. Humorous sidelights— quotations —ev- 

olution and changes in style details. Plus complete information on art media 

used to make the drawings (pencil, pen and ink, crayon, charcoal, water color CHICAGO 4b DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
: | Day, Evening, Saturdoy 

and washes)—giving you extra background material. 


ACADEMY 7 and Sunday Closses 
i k " iN 
Every page is ready to use, saving you many hours looking up source material Commercial Art + Illustration 
f fash desi d ill d | h of Cartooning + Drawing + Painting 
or fashion design and illustration; period puppet costumes, correlation wit FINE ARTS Dress Design + Fashion Plustration 
American History and Literature, authentic mural painting, and plays. Order aha Interior Decoration « Art Essentials 
rite tor tree Cotalog - x 


copies for classroom and library today. Your work will be easier and it's a Ayan 18 $0 MICHIGAN AYE. CHICAGO 3, ILL 
joy to read. 














Publication date October 1... ORDER NOW 
80 pages—size 71 x 10 inches. Price $4.95 postpaid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The DAVIS PRESS Inc., Publishers 


1110 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 




















Please send copies of 100 YEARS OF COSTUMES IN AMERICA at $4.95 each. 
Payment enclosed Send bill payable in 30 days. 


N ; ' 1 
meat Address U 
Way 


City Zone State 





Please indicate your position. 


v 
Teacher Supervisor Director _ Designer Superintendent —_ Librarian = for ALL Red Feather Services 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
THE ART TEACHER oontains 384 Pages OCTOBER 1951 


of Illustrations ART SCHOOLS ART INSTRUCTION 


American Humane Association 


Instructions co . . s ‘ Boston University 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


Ideas . « like these s KI es New England School of Art 


Philadelphia Museum School of Art 


Here are pages packed with illustrated ideas Traphagen School of Fashion 


and instructions —Drawing simple objects, ART. DRAWING AND PAINTING 
black board ee ag units, paper American Crayon Company Cover IV 
work, poster wor ‘i “ . ang, lettering, Na American Lead Pencil Company ll-a 
sewing, Weaving = 1oliday projects —just the Ast Crayon Company 13-a 
things that help in making good art lessons Gitsen Bade Macclion la 
better in grade and junior high classes. 312 
<item. UP tu tellin ae Binney & Smith Company l-a 

ages stré ae colo specti 
Pegs = Sere, : : I Milton Bradley Company 9-a 


CVH Laboratories 12-a 
Delta Brush Mfg. Company 6-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc 10-a 


96-page all illustration seetion——as handy as a 
dictionary and so practical you'll like every 


page... 


Send for your copy—yowll always be glad ¥s sc Ee Eagle Pencil Company Cover III 
you have it —like an extra pair of hands! ; Esterbrook Pen Company 6-a 
General Pencil Company T-a 
M. Grumbacher 4-a 
The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine (Z Higgins Ink Company, Inc 3-a 
1110 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 4-a, 7-a 
Send me a copy of Talens & Son, Inc 12-a 

THE ART TEACHER by Pedro deLemos ; | Weber Costello Company 13-a 
Enclosed is $7.50—Send postpaid. : . | F. Weber Company Ba 
Bill me for $7.50 under the privilege extended “Vrs ? Winsor & Newton, Inc 3-a 











to regular subscribers to School Arts. 
BOOKS AND FILMS 


Art Books for All 
School Address Thayer & Chandler 


Post Office University of Nebraska Press 


Name 

















CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
B & I Mfg. Company 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Company 


Ideas for your . . ‘ Jane Griffith Pottery House 





School Activities DS VO rey tier ncaa 


Jane Snead Ceramic Studio 


y “2 z eaeaalieniien | Pottery Arts Supply Company 
3 O sy T E Re Ss x % Rogers Electric Kilns 
PLANNING AND PRODUCING POSTERS ‘i j Jack D. Wolfe Co.. Inc 
Fourth and Revised Edition 4 
School Dances, Games, Contests, Shows HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
are only a few of the events in the busy American Handicrafts Company, Inc 





chool year that you need posters to help ie Boyle-Midway, Inc 
promote and enliven the occasion. PLAN JOHNSON W Cleveland Crafts 
NING AND PRODUCING POSTERS is OHNSON Dwinnell Craft Shop 
an inspiring help to your pupils in turning J Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc 
' 

out the right poster for these important JOHNSON Hughes Fawcett. Inc 
events. Order copies today and welcome SON r a J. L. Hammett Company 
the challenging demand for ideas. ’ JOHN \ \ La Clair 

, it 
YOU LEARN THE TECHNIQUES and foMnron » So : 
methods for making posters of all kinds in - —— ae 
: : incopy DY JOHNSON Metal Crafts Supply Company 
this profusely illustrated 60-page book nso! cecainaa & 

t, 

including spatter ink, silk screen, air brush, JOH iecnabvignasagia 


2 The O-P Craft C 
and brush and pen. Here are all of the e raft Company 


fundamentals and fine points that prove 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Arrow Leather Goods Mfg. Company 


. ; i I School Arts Magazine J. J. Connolly 
GIVE YOUR SCHOOL MESSAGES | 1110 Printers Bldg Robert J. Golka Company 


effective presentation with this 11-chapter 1 Worcester 8, Mass J. C. Larson Company 


| Please send my Poster Book today! Osborn Bros 


del.emos’ ‘long merience Znclos : 5 Ser ill 
author John deLemos'’ lifelong experienc ' Enclosed is $3 Send Bill Russo Handicrafts Supplies 





in poster form the old saying ‘‘One picture 
is worth a thousand words.” 


book that brings you a vivid reflection of 


and training in the field of poster creation 


c Sto-Rex Crafts 
Price . $3.75 


Chas. A. Toebe Leather Company 





| Address 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! PICTURES AND PRINTS 
city Perry Pictures Company 

Robert Lee Gallery 

















Youll Get 


....blacker blacks 


because TUROLOISE is made 
with LOOG, 
ELECTRONIC” GRAPHITI 


Try heavy pressure on the flat of the 
point! “Electronic” graphite is reduced 
to such extreme fineness that each bold 
stroke deposits many times more particles 


for blacker masses and complete coverage. 


LED” TURQUOISE DRAWING 2B 


fa 


EAGLE “CHémi=i 


hee ause TEROLOISE ts made 
with LOOC, 
ELECTRONIC” GRAPHITI 


Try barely touching the point to paper! 
The tinier and more densely compacted 
particles give off slowly and evenly for 
clean lines of amazing delicacy and pale 


shadings of uniform tone. 


ll .... Stronger points 


because TUROLOISE is made 


; 


with LOO, 
ELECTRONIC” GRAPHITI 


Try bearing down hard on the point! 
“Electronic” graphite combines with the 
clay ina non-crumbling ceramic structure 


that stands up under pressure. 


TEST IT YOURSELF... Write for a free 
sample, naming this magazine, your dealer, 


and the grade you desire. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
NEW YORK + LONDON + TORONTO 





for little hands 


with BIG ideas 


discover 
DELIGHTFUL 
STIMULATING wad 
EXPERIENCES | 


DEK-ALL and TEXTILE colors 


Prang Color Companions set the stage for creative expression in 
this more practical form Y oungsters will find new classroom pleasure 


and enjoyment in decorating pottery and textiles to match. The 


CO-STARS complete kits include materials, directions, clever ideas 


IN YOUR Special booklets on Dek-All and Textile Painting only 25 cents 
CREATIVE each. Send today! Dept. SA-68. 


ART PROGRAM 


the AIT CRAYON company 
| Ohio 


s 
NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO * DALLAS 








